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Continuous Bible study is not monotonous Bible 
study. There is no lack of variety and freshness in 
the Book of books. For gxample, it is now nearly 
twenty years since the International lesson system 
was undertaken ; and here, this month, for the first 
time, the Twenty-third Psalm is studied in this series. 
Who shail say that these International lessons are 
simply the same thing over and over again? 


Many of our disappointments are in lines where 
we ought not to have had expectations. An old 
proverb suggests that it is folly “ to seek in a sheep 
five feet when there are but four.” Parents are dis- 
appointed in not finding in their children character- 
istics which belong only to persons of mature years ; 
employers wonder that their servants lack qualities 
that could not fairly be looked for in servants; and 
friends sometimes worry over the absence of ways in 
their friends that would really be inconsistent with 
the very traits of character which they most admire 


Im those friends. Before we consent to be disap- 


pointed over any state of things, let us consider 
whether we ever had any right to expect that state 
of things. 


When we come to see our lives in the light that 
must come with the change we call death, nothing 
probably will so much astonish us as the negative 
side of God’s dealing with ts. The positive mercies 
and blessings we already have some poor appreciation 
of. But the lové that has been shown in refusal, in 
withholding, in warding off harm, is the love which 
lies outside our range of sight. Only our faith, in a 
large way, can reach out to thankfulness for the with- 
holdings of God, being assured that this also is for good. 
But it is the hardest form of the duty of gratitude : 

“ An easy thing, O Power Divine, 
To thank thee for these gifts of thine! 
For summer’s sunshine, winter’s snow, 
For hearts that kindle, thoughts that glow, 
But when shall I attain to this,— 
To thank thee for the things I miss?” 


“ Now hath God set the members each one of them 
in the body, even as it pleased him....They are 
many members, but one body. ... And whether one 
member suffereth, all the members suffer with it; or 
one member is honored, all the members rejoice with 
it.” Do we realize this, either in its literal or in its 
figurative sense? The left-hand thumb is a minor 
member of the human body}; but let a man have the 
misfortune to split the nail of that thumb, and he 
will be surprised to find how many times a day his 
entire physical being seems to pivot on the efficacy 
of that thumb,—from the time he attempts to button 
his shirt-collar in the morning until he tries to fasten 
his overcoat as he turns homeward in the evening. 
Let the humblest operative in a great factory, or the 
least prominent member of a Christian church, fail 
of being in place and at work, and others, at all events, 
will be surprised at the sense of lack felt throughout 
the entire organization. The pastor will miss a single 
member of his church from the weekly prayer-meet- 
ing, and the whole congregation will suffer if the 
good sexton is sick. No member of the natural or 
social body, or of the body of Christ, can say to an- 
other member, “I have no need of thee.” There is 
encouragement and admonition in this thought. 





audience, she ought not to forget that the child has 

some rights to the same kind of temporary paralysis. 

A father who had a peculiarly diffident child, yet 

withal a child of resolution and force, used to take 

him, in a half-jocular way, to the head of the stairs, 
and get him to try to call “ Good-morning!” at the 
top of his voice to the unpeopled air. But it was 
with difficulty that the child could consciously and 
deliberately hear his own voice even there. Flexi- 
bility and a measure of confidence were, however, 
acquired which helped the child through his attacks of 
stage-fright in times when fright was in order. The 
moral of it all is that a child ought to have at least 
as much right to private practice as is demanded by 
the professional orator or singer in gaining confidence 
in the presence of his own voice. And he ought to 
be pardoned, without being either reprimanded or 
laughed at, when doing his best,—even if that best is 
no better than his mother or father can do in a parlor 
or in a prayer-meeting. 





UNITY IN COMPLEXITY. 


The new views of life and of nature, which have 
been allowed to our own generation, have altered our 
views of simplicity. As late as half a century ago, it 
was a word of unqualified praise. The simpler a 
thing, the better, no matter what it was. Simple 
modes of living, simple forms of faith, simple terms 
in speech, simple forms of dress, were thought as of 
necessity the best. But modern biology and modern 
sociology both tend to remand simplicity to a place 
of less honor. They tell us that it is the earlier and 
ruder forms of life which have this note of simplicity. 
Progress in both the field of nature and that of so- 
ciety is the transition from the simple to the complex, 
—from the lichen to the laurel and thence to the 
| oak, or from the polyp to the quadruped, and thence 
| up to man, It is the simple forms which come swiftly 

to maturity, and pass away as swiftly. Nature pre- 
serves with more care what she produces with 
difficulty. 

So in the sociological movement. The tribe was 
simpler than the state; the ancient city simpler than 
the modern nation. A single principle dominated 
the political life of the ancient world. A Greek city 
might be democratic, or oligarchial, or monarchial ; 





A child has a right to expect to be condoned, or, 
at least, leniently judged, for that which is so judged 
in the oldgr folk. Public speakers, singers, and 
actors are recognized subjects of alarm when they 
hear the sound of their own voices. The term 
“stage-fright” has been coined 9s convenient to 
describe that which is so common as to make a 
specific descriptive term desirable. Most children 
are more or less affected with stage-fright when 
called to make formal utterances, until those utter- 


ances become in some degree habitual. Expressions 


of thanks, of salutation, and of polite interchange | 


generally, are among the last which young children 
speak formally without some degree of stage-fright. 
The boy who does not hesitate to make his companion 
hear his call a hundred yards off may hesitate to 
utter, in anything much above a whisper, “ Good- 
morning!” If his good mother is almost paralyzed 





in attempting to sing a simple song before a parlor 





it never was all three at once. Frequently when it 
| was a question which of the three should prevail, the 
| victorious party turned the minority out of the city, 
_—f’ plan which greatly simplified the next elections. 
It is a mark of Cicero’s power of foresight that he 
foretold the blending of all three principles in the 
| ideal republic,—a combination to be found in all 
modern states. 

As a consequence of their simplicity, ancient civili- 
| zations grew and decayed rapidly. From Marathon, 
| which opened the glorious age of Hellas, to Cheronea, 
which ended it, there elapsed only a hundred and 
fifty-two years; but a hundred and seventy years of 
| England carries us only from the defeat of the Armada 

to the taking of Quebec. Three hundred brings us 
|to our own times, when England shows as much. 
| vitality as at the date of the Armada. Her oak ig) 
|her rightful symbol, in its slow growth, its splendid 
vitality, its age-long resistance to wind and weather, 








and other hostile elements. And this because she 
lives a life more complex and abundant. 

The modern man is a complex being. In his sen- 
sibilities, his powers, his needs, and his likings, he has 
left simplicity behind him. He is not to be measured 
and comprehended by any formula which ignores 
this fact. Life is richer, more full of color and variety 
and outlook, than in any previous age. And with 
the larger demands it makes upon us have grown 
powers to respond to them. We are different men 
from those of the primitive and simpler ages, and 
every capacity responds to a different environment. 

Yet all this has its dangers,—the danger of our 
becoming an ineffective outcome of a hundred varied 
influences, none of which has mastered .our spirits to 
any great result. In her “ Middlemarch,” George 
Eliot has portrayed in Mr. Brooke the possible out- 
come of this over-various culture-——a man whose 
“ glutinously indefinite mind” is a rag-bag for scraps 

of information, but ag destitute as a rag-bag of method 
and order. 

In the relation of men to God’s work in the world, 
this danger is perilous. Men lack the note of unity 
in life which Paul claimed for himself, when he said, 
“ This one thing Ido.” If the spiritual life is to be 
worth anything, it must have that one thing at its 
focus, it must be consecrated to that. But it is hard 
to bring even our God-ward life under any unity, 
because it has grown so various in its relations, and 
is exposed to so many entanglements, Many asound 
Protestant has felt at times a yearning for the solu- 
tion monasticism brings, with its severance of rela- 
tionships, its routine of employments, its complete 
simplification of religious practice to the scope of a 
rule. But that is to run away from the problem, 
not to solve it. After all the new order is God’s 
order, not the Devil’s, not the world’s. It must be 
consecrated, not abandoned. 

If the solution is to be found anywhere, it is to be 
found in the person of Jesus Christ. He was the 
most complex existence ever known to this planet. 
He possessed the most varied sensibilities to the past, 
the present, the future, and all they offer to man. 
The visible world, and all the riches with which it is 
stored, drew him towards its beauty. The inward 
mind of man was of absorbing interest to him. The 
past of his own people was all alive to him. Its future 
stirred him to the liveliest concern. The social prob- 
lems of his day appealed to him with intense force. 

Yet the outcome of it all is a unity and harmony 
of character which has not a single jar. No interest 
comes into collision with any other,—none absorbs 
him to the exclusion of another. A variety and 
complexity without parallel results in a harmony 
equally beyond comparison. He looked on all, loved 
all, cared for all, and yet never lost the simplicity of 
purpose, the unity of power, the directness of aim, 
which must underlie the highest usefulness, In him 
everything was co-ordinated so perfectly that we lose 
sight of the complexity of the elements in the unity 
of the result. 

Nor is there anything in his life that lies beyond 
us. He comes to bestow upon his brethren all he had 
in himself. He does not come to narrow life into a 
routine, or to cut off half that the rest may be saved. 
“T came that they may have life, and may have it 
abundantly.” Even if the right eye is to be plucked 
out, or the right hand cut off, it is only that men 
may “enter into life” by means of that very denial. 

Above all, he comes to unify life by bringing it into 
vital relation to God, so that we may know what is 
great and what is small, and live for each in its due 
measure. 

That is what brings harmony and unity out of the 
confusion and complexity of life. To be “ made 
alive unto God in Jesus Christ” gives us the true 
point of view, the right weights and measures. That 
will never narrow our natures or restrict our sym- 

thies. It will gather all things into the unity of a 
holy service, and enable us to do the “one thing” in 


nings, and to listen for the one voice of award rin 
all the noises and cries of a confused world. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The “ Lexicon Class” is again on the floor, One of its 
Iowa members raises his hand to ask this question con- 
cerning a word found in these pages: 

Being a foreigner, anxious to learn and understand the Eng- 
lish language perfectly, I beg for an explanation on the follow- 
ing. In The Sunday School Times for March 5, 1892, page 152, 
in the middle of the first column, I find the following sentence: 
“ It is liker a page of a Gospel than of a Prophet.” Is “liker” 
@ proper word? Is it in use in this country? What is the 
meaning of it ? 

Why, of course “liker” is a proper word ; else it would 
not be used by so careful and elegant a writer as Dr. 
McLaren. In this instance, at least, it isin use in this 
country. Its meaning is “ more like.” It is the good 
old English comparative form of “like, liker, likest.” 
Shakespeare uses both “ liker” and “ likest ”’ repeatedly ; 
and these forms have never died out from our English 
tongue. Tennyson, in his well-known comparison of 
woman with man, in the closing verses of “ The Prin- 
cess,” says of the two sexes in their truest union in holy 
marriage : 

** Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 

The man be more of woman, she of man.” 
Perhaps this answer will satisfy the Iowa questioner, 
whose style is liker that of an American than of a 
“ foreigner,” 


There is hardly any topic of greater difficulty than 
that of national characteristics. The business of striking 
an average for a whole people is beyond the reach even 
of the modern statistician. The observer can but give 
his impressions, and, however fair and unprejudiced they 
may be, they are liable to be called in question by some- 
body who has seen only the other side of the shield. An 
illustration of this truth is given in this complaint, by a 
Canadian subscriber, of the view taken of the Highlanders 
by an intelligent Scotch correspondent : 


In your issue of January 30 there appeared ‘a very graphic 
and interesting communication from the Rev. John Smith of 
Edinburgh, on the success of the evangelists, Moody and 
Sankey, in Scotland, but more especially through the High- 
lands; and evidently he is highly gratified with the reception 
the revivalists received from the Highlanders, whom he de- 
scribes to the world in no flattering light. Saith Mr. Smith: 
“They are debarred from the rest of the world on account of 
their language.” ‘‘ Their religion is of a somber cast.” ‘Their 
piety emotional, introspective, greatly exercised with frames 
and feelings, lacking in evangelical liberty, condoning great 
moral evils such as intemperance,” etc. The above are but a 
few of the many failings the writer finds in the Gael. Now, 
we take issue with Mr. Smith in more than one of the charges 
brought against our countrymen. The time is long past since 
Gaelic hath been with them a barrier from the rest of the world, 
Where doth he find purer spoken English than in Inverness, 
their capital? As to their religion being somber in tone, we 
altogether deny it. Can Mr. Smith give us such an instance of 
cheerfulness (among his cold, calculating neighbor Lowlanders) 
as was uttered, not long ago, by a Highland minister to one of 
his elders? ‘‘ Daniel,” saith he, “ can you laugh in the Lord?” 
With a bright smile the answer was, “‘Oh yes, can!” Intro- 
spective? Exercised with frames and feelings? Yes, they 
admit believing in the apostolic injunction to frequently ex- 
amine for fear they be found asleep, but condoning great moral 
evils, we emphatically say ‘‘ No.” For sobriety by precept and 
example, we maintain that there are a larger percentage of 
them than of their favored brethren to the south. 

With the exception ‘of Ross, parts of Sutherland and Caith- 
ness shires, where the influence of the “ Fathers of Ross and the 
Men of the North” may still be felt, and their religion may yet 
be of a “somber tone,” in all the rest of the Highlands the so- 
called “freer teaching of faith and assurance” is as acceptable 
as in the Lowlands, or anywhere else, In the north, for a long 
time they had Fathers to guide them, while in the western 
Highlands they had not,—had only the Lord Jesus Christ to 
look to. 

As to the influence of Gaelic in isolating the High- 
landers from the rest of the world, Mr, Smith no doubt 
spoke historically. The Highlander of to-day is the re- 
sult of forces of which this isolation certainly was one, 
And as a goodly number of them still know “no Saxon,” 
it is fair to assume that the exclusive influence of lan- 
guage has not passed away. As to the Highland type of 
piety, it is interesting to learn of the differences which 
exist between some parts of the country and others. 
But certainly Mr. Smith is not alone in his impressions 
as to the prevalence in the Highlands of a somber type of 
piety. It is evidenced in the extreme reluctance shown, 
in many Highland parishes, to come forward to the com- 





all our doings, to seek the one goal in all our run- 


looking at one’s faith, instead of the object of faith, is 
shown by the rebuke administered by a Highland minis- 
ter. After hearing one leading church-member after 
another eulogize faith as the all-in-all of religion, he 
burst out: “ Was faith crucified for you? Did it go to 
the graye for you? Did it rise again for your justifica- 
tion, and ascend to the right hand of God?” There is 
reason to believe that one cause for this defective type of 
piety is to be found in the teaching of the lay catechists, 
who were employed in thesecond half of the last century © 
to labor in the Highlands, when there was a great Waut 
of trained ministers who could speak Gaelic. 








JOHN ROBINSON OF LEYDEN TOWN. 
BY J, E. RANKIN, LL.D. 


John Robinson, of Leyden town, 
Ne’er left the Zuyder-Zee, 
Nor saw the Mayflowér’s anchor down 
Within a foreign sea, 
But knelt upon the Speedwell there, 
Amid the sails and spars, 
® Poured out his soul in fervent prayer 
To Him who holds the stars, 


-God’s open Word was in his hand, 
His face transfigured bright, 

The center, to that exile band, 
Of a celestial light. 

And lo! an unseen multitude, 
Drawn as to holy ground, 

Heroic souls for truth who’ve stood, 
Encompassed them around. 


A continent was waiting fair, 
Beyond the watery waste, 
Where they faith’s deeds might do and dare, 
And faith’s high triumphs taste. 
And out across those unknown seas, 
God gave to them command 
To go as his first witnesses 
For man’s true rights to stand. 


To wield the ax and gun, knew they, 
Alike, the state to build: 

And sages past had seen their day : 
Man’s dreams in them fulfilled. 

They went as kings and priests to God, 
By truth’s persuasions drawn, 

And on this new-found world abroad 
Awoke fair freedom’s dawn. 


John Robinson of Leyden town 
Long sleeps at Zuyder-Zee : 

The truth for which he stgod is sown 
O’er every land and sea. 

The centuries drive on apace, 
They cannot blot the day 

The Mayflower turned cold seas to face, 
Or anchored in the bay. 


Howard University, Washington, D. C. 





THE CONTENTS OF THE BOOK OF 
REVELATION. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE B, STEVENS, D.D. 
aa 


In a previous article I pointed out the leading peculi- 
arities of apocalyptic literature, of which our Book of 
Revelation’ is an example, and briefly described the 
historic occasion and aim of the book, I wish now to 
present a rapid survey of its contents,in the hope of 
making its meaning at least a little plainer than it is to 
most readers. I shall pass by details, and comment 
only upon the salient features of the book. 

The first three chapters contain the introduction 
(1 : 1-10) and the messages of the ascended Lord 
to the seven churches, JThere are in these chapters 
vexed questions of interpretation, such as whether in 
1: 9 the seer was in the island of Patmos, because ban- 
ished thither on account of his having testified for Jesus, 
or in order to give such testimony (that is, to preach) ; 
whether the “ angels ’? of the churches mean bishops, or 
guardian angels, or are personifications of the collective 
life of the churches; but, since the import of these chap- 
ters is for the most part plain, they need not detain us. 

The apocalyse proper begins with chapter 4, and con- 
sista in a series of visions. In chapter 4 a mysterious 
voice calls the seer to heaven, and promises to show him 
the events which are Soon to take place (4:1). The 
events in question are connected, according to the nature 
and purport of the book, more or less closely with the 
destruction of Rome and of Jerusalem, and with the re- 
turn of the Lord for the salvation of his people and the 
judgment of his foes. The glory of God is now described 
(chap. 4) in striking imagery. He is seated in heavenly 
splendor upon his throne, and around him are the figures 





munion table; and the disposition to breed anxiety by 


which represent the Church (elders) and the powers of 
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nature (living creatures), and other symbols of less cer- 
tain meaning, generally presented under the sacred 
number seven. This chapter, whatever its details mean, 
is a splendid description of the supremacy of God, and 
of the homage of the universe to him. 

Chapter 5 opens with the description of a sealed book, 
—symbol of the mysteries of the future. In a most 
striking way the thought is presented that only Jesus 
can open this book. The Messiah alone holds the key 
of the future; he alone can unlock the mystery of provi- 
dence. The representatives of the church and of nature 
(elders and living creatures, v. 8) reverently ascribe to 
the Lamb alone power to open this mysterious book; 
and this is true because he is the Redeemer (vs, 9, 10). 
Augels join this chorus of praise, and then the opening 
of the seals begins. 

At the opening of the first seal (6 : 1, 2), a white horse 
—a good omen—appears; on him is seated the conquer- 
ing Christ. The first mystery of the book is that Christ 
shall triumph over all foes, The opening of the second 
seal discloses a very different omen. A blood-red horse 
appears, and on it sits one armed with a sword, who 
takes peace away from the earth (vs. 3, 4). It is the 
symbol of war. Next comes a black horse, and a vofte 
is heard announcing the price of a morsel of wheat or 
barley (vs. 5, 6). This horse and his rider represent 
famine. 

The opening of the fourth mystery reveals a pale 
horse, on which sits Death, and after him follows Hades, 
—the realm of Death (personified),—to claim his prey 
(vs. 7,8). The breaking of the fifth seal discloses a pic- 
ture of persecution and martyrdom, in which the fol- 
lowers of Christ are heard to cry, ‘“‘ How long, O Master?” 
in anguish of spirit, and are seen to receive the white 
robe of righteousness (vs. 9-11). When the sixth seal is 
opened, a terrific catastrophe overtakes the physical 
world (vs. 12-17). Itisa time of terror and of judgment. 

The whole description of chapter 6 is an apocalyptic 
picture of the calamities and judgments which are to 
come upon those who spurn Christ and persecute his 
followers, Similar modes of describing great crises are 
found in the prophets, as in Joel 2 : 28-32,—a passage of 
which Peter sees the fulfilment in the events of Pente- 
cost (Acts 2: 16-21). Indeed, to a considerable extent, 
our Lord’s description of his second coming, as pre- 
sented in Matthew 24, is embodied in similar pictures 
and symbols, 

The description now pauses, before the opening of the 
seventh and last seal, in order that a picture of the host 
of the redeemed may be presented (chap. 7). It is a 
scene of peace, in which an angel sets the seal of God 
(probably the cross) upon the vast and countless multi- 
tude of the redeemed, who now join the universal chorus 
of praise to God for his redeemigg love (7: 1-12). The 
seer is now asked, Who are they who are arrayed in 
white robes? and is told that they are those whom the 
Lamb has redeemed, and that they live henceforth in 
blessed fellowship with him (vs, 13-17). This episode of 
the seventh chapter is intended to enhance the interest 
with which the opening of the last seal is awaited. 

And now, at the dread moment of the opening of the 
seventh seal, all heaven waits in silent expectancy (8: 1). 
The contents of this last mystery are presented in a 
peculiar and elaborate manner. When the seventh seal 
is broken, seven angels appear with trumpets, to-pro- 
claim the revelation of the final mysteries. Thus we 
pass from the seven seals to the seven angels and the 
seven trumpets. As these are sounded, one after the 
other, the terrible events which constitute the contents 
of the seventh mystery occur one by one. The detailed 
interprgtation of the symbols under which the events 
proclaimed by the trumpets are portrayed is very dif- 
ficult (chap. 8); but in general the trumpets announce 
signs and portents of the coming judgment, when the 
Messiah shall appear for the destruction of his enemies 
and the glorification of his saints. 

Just as before the opening of the seventh seal was 
long delayed (chap. 7), so now the sounding of the 
seventh trumpet is deferred until a long episode (10 : 1 
to 11: 14)is introduced. This passage includes a solemn 
proclamation of the near-approaching end, a symbolic 
description—under the figure of the little book which is 
sweet to the taste, but ‘afterwards bitter—of the mingled 
joy and sorrow which the end will bring (10: 9-11), and 
a measurement of Jerusalem, portending, probably, its 
destruction. In this connection, the faithful testimony 
of the Christians and the cruelty of their persecutions 
are depicted (11 : 1-14). 

And now the seventh trumpet sounds, proclaiming 
Messiah’s triumph (11 : 15-18). Heaven is opened (11 : 
19) and certain great mysteries are disclosed. First ap- 





pears the mystic figure of “a woman arrayed with the | 
sun” (12: 1),—a symbol, probably, of the Old Testa- 

ment churclr whence the Redeemer proceeds. A second 

sign appears,—‘‘a great red dragon,”—the satanic 

world-powerswhich is embodied in the Roman Empire. 

The dragon has seven heads (emperors ; see what is said 

later on 17 : 10-12) and ten horns (provincial governors). 

This satanic power desires to devour the Messiah when 

he shall be born; but he is rescued, and is caught up on 

high unto God’s throne (12: 3-6). Then follows a deadly 

conflict between the world-power and the Messiah, in 

which the latter is triumphant (vs. 7-12); and, again, a 
picture—very enigmatical in its details—of the persecu- 

tion of the Church by the anti-Christian power (vs. 

13-17). The same general idea of the opposition of the 

Roman power to the Church is presented under other 

forms in Chapter 13." A beast arises out of the sea,—a 

symbol of the Roman Empire, or, possibly, of Nero per- 

sonally (18:1). The ten herns of the beast point to the 

imperial provinces, the seven heads to seven emperors, 

and the blasphemous names on the diadems to the Roman 

worship of emperors. One head (emperor) is smitten 
unto death (v. 3), referring to the death of Nero. The 
healing of the death-stroke refers either to the popular 
belief of the time, that Nero was not actually dead, but 
was in concealment im the East, and would soon return 
in greater power and wickedness than ever, or to the 
return of his anti-Christian spirit in the persecuting 
Emperor Domitian. The worship of the emperor and 
his persecutions of the Christians are referred to in 
verses 4-10, 

Next appears (vs. 11-17) a beast coming up from the 
land, apparently, denoting false prophecy. He is the 
ally of the beast from the sea. His position is subordi- 
nate to the Roman power, which continues to be called 
“the beast” (v.17). And now the name of “ the beast” 
is given in a mystic number, 666. Probably the mean- 
ing is that if the numerical value of the letters which 
spell the name of the beast be taken, the sum of the 
numbers would be 666. If the words “‘ Nero Cesar” are 
written in Hebrew letters, and the numerical values of 
the letters are added together, the result is 666. If 
Lateinos (Latin) is written in Greek letters, the result 
is the same. Very probably the mystic name of the 
beast is either Nero Cesar or Lateinos, In either case 
it is a veiled designation of the Roman power. 

Chapter 14 is an episode preceding the introduction 
of the cycle of the seven vials, and presents still farther 
pictures of the supremacy and triumph of Christ, and of 
the certainty and terribleness of his judgment upon his 
foes. This last thought becomes the key-note of the 
chapters which follow. The vials (Rev. Ver., ‘‘ bowls’’) 
of divine wrath are poured out upon the sinful world 
(chaps. 15-17). This cycle of woes ends with the utter 
destruction of the mystic Babylon, the beast, or the 
“woman drunken with the blood of the saints ” (signify- 
ing the horrors of persecution), as Rome is variously 
called (17: 1-6). And now another mystic explanation 
of the seer’s meaning is given (which is, in part, a repe- 
tition). The beast that “was and is not” (17: 8) is 
Nero, His coming up from the abyss and the healing 
of his death-stroke (13: 3) is thought by many inter- 
preters to refer to the popular expectation of his return 
to Rome. If it does not, the reference is probably to 
Domitian, as already indicated. The view taken on this 
point influences the interpretation of verses 10-12. In 
any case the seven mountains are the seven hills of 
Rome on which “‘ the woman” (the city) sits. The five 
fallen “kings” are Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Clau- 
dius, and Nero. The one that is may be either Galba 
or (if the three “ rebellious princes,” who reigned for so 
short a time and were never fully acknowledged, are not 
counted) Vespasian. If the sixth is Galba, the seventh 
is Otho; if the sixth is Vespasian, the seventh is Titus. 
The view that “ the eighth ” is Nero is adjustable to either 
opinion as to the sixth and seventh (whether Galba and 
Otho, or Vespasian and Titus). The theory which 
makes Domitian the eighth is reconcilable only with 
the supposition that Vespasian and Titus are the sixth 
and seventh. On the view that Nero is the eighth, the 
statement that the eighth “is one of the seven ” (v. 11) 
is understood to mean that he is both the fifth and the 
eighth ; on the theory that Domitian is the eighth, he is 
said to be “ of the seven,”—not in the sense of being one 
of the number, but in that of derivation or descent. 

Again the destruction of Rome is proclaimed (chap. 18), 
and the triumph of Christ is celebrated in angelic choruses 
(chap. 19). Then Satan is bound for a thousand years 
(the millenium). The faithful dead are raised and reign 
with Christ during this period, at the end of which the 
general resurrection takes place (20: 1-6). Whether 


this description is to be taken literally or figuratively is 

disputed. At the end of the millenium a new conflict 

with Satan takes place, which ends in his complete over- 

throw (vs. 7-10). 

Next follows the final judgment (vs, 11-15) and the 

consummation of the kingdom of God (chaps. 21, 22), 
The new Jerusalem, the heavenly city of God, in all its 
splendor and purity appears. This matchless descrip- 
tion should be read again and again. The two closing 
chapters represent the culmination of the great drama 
of conflict and judgment in a scene of eternal peace and 
joy. The key-thought of the book is that of Christ’s 
speedy coming to judge the world, and especially to 
destroy the hated Roman power, and to rescue his fol- 
lowers from their persecutions. All the events described 
in the book are seen by the seer in the near future (1:1); 
and the book closes with the.united prayer of the Spirit 
of prophecy and of the Church (bride) that Christ would 
come (22:17), to which the answer is given, “ Yea, I 
come quickly ” (22: 20). The writer appends (22: 18, 
19) a solemn warning against any alteration of his book, 
in apparent imitation of similar threats in the Old Tes- 
tament (Deut. 4: 2). 

Great as is the obscurity of the book, its main features 
need not be mistaken. It is a powerful picture of the 
persecuted Church, a prophecy of her certain deliverance 
by her heavenly Redeemer, a splendid delineation of the 
supremacy and triumph of Christ over every foe, and of 
the glory which awaits his faithful disciples. 

Yale University. 





SING PRAISES. 
BY HETTA LORD HAYES WARD. 


Light leaves, red maple keys, 
And fresh, long blades of grass, 

Ye budding boughs of trees, 
That bless me as I pass, 

Ye heralds of the spring, 

Praise God your king! 


Arbutus, strong and sweet, 
Anemone acold, 
Frail violet at my feet, 
And dandelion bold, 
Each blooming, sweet spring thing, 
Praise God your king! 


Majestic, gentle realm 
Of trees, long, lusty vine, 
Stout-hearted oak, fair elm, 
And mighty mountain pine, 
Your outstretched arms upraise 
To God in praise ! 


Ye tuneful birds now sing, 
Ye beasts that idly graze, 
And every creeping thing, 
One joyful chorus raise,— 
With glad and sweet accord, 
Praise ye the Lord! 


O earth, and air, and sea, 
O cliff, and cloud, and shore, 
Wild winds and storms, praise ye 
The God whom we adore ! 
Your holy anthem roll 
From pole to pole. 


Clear, swinging globes of light, 
Fair planets, pale-faced moon, 
Dim pathway milky white, 
In high, harmonious tune 
Sing through the eternal years 
God’s praise, ye spheres! 


Great God, must we be dumb 
When the dead dust doth sing ? 
Let every soul now come 
And praise our God and King. 
Be thy great name adored : 
Praise ye the Lord! 
Newark, N. J. 





THE SYMBOLISM OF NATURE NEEDS 
A KEY. 


BY A LOOKER-ON, 


The apprehension of correspondences existing between 
the spheres of the visible and the spiritual is at once 
among the highest activities of man’s intellectual being, 
and its innate and universal endowment. The surmise 

“ What if earth 
Be but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like, more than on earth is thought?” 
has occurred more or less distinctly to every susceptible 
mind, The simplest faculties have entertained it; the 
subtlest have ardently sought to substantiate it as a fact, 





Plato’s profound intellect conspicuously shared the im- 




















































































































































pression, and gave it constant illustration. He conceived 
of the world of sight by the figure of an underground 
den in which men lived with their backs to its mouth 
and to the entering light, seeing nothing but passing 
reflections on a screen; unable, because of being fettered, 
and unwilling, because of the pain that facing the light 
would give them, to look at the real objects. And sounds 
eame to them only in echoes. 

The great philosopher intently pondered the shadow- 
shapes and sounds about him, and turned from them to 
acquaint himself with their prototypes in “the heaven 
of ideas,” to discern abstract and divine traths for which 
there was no direct external source of information be- 
sides the ambiguous oracles and the poets. The latter, 
the popular exponents of the religion of the day, had 
rendered the ancient myths in forms of exquisite beauty, 
instinct with the vital quality of genius which has made 
a few Greek writers a perennial fountain of fresh thought 
and expression to succeeding generations of artists and 
scholars. But they interpreted the personifications of 
nature in the light of a darkened heart, and often en- 
couraged men’s folly and passion by reciting the example 
of the gods unblamed and clothed in fascinating attrac- 
tiveness. 

Plato searched their works for a key to the problems 
that pressed upon him, and was unsatisfied, not finding 
the inspiration of even the master-singer of the pagan 
world trustworthy regarding the most important matters, 
—the character of the celestial rulers, the standard of 
human conduct, the outlook beyond the bounds of time. 
“Such tales,” he wrote when discussing the ethical con- 
stitution of his republic, alluding to an act narrated of 
Zeus, ‘“‘ must not be admitted into our state, whether they 
are supposed to have an allegorical meaning or not.” 
And after quoting pitiably ignoble conceptions of the 
disembodied soul’s condition, he says: ‘We must beg 
Homer and the other poets not to be angry if we strike 
out these and similar passages, ... because the greater 
the charm of them as poetry, the less are they meet for 
the ears of boys and men who are to be sons of freedom, 
and are to fear slavery more than death.” And so, reject- 
ing the commonly received traditions, he patiently ques- 
tioned appearances to “ know of what they are images,” 
to see “the beautiful and just and good in their 
truth,” pursuing his aim like a huntsman through a 
dark, perplexing wood where is no path, to use his own 
simile, offering up a prayer meanwhile. His estimates 
of right and wrong immeasurably exceed those of the 
poets, though he justifies on occasions a compromise 
with veracity, holding that the lie in words is in certain 
cases useful; and shows in his Republic a blindness to 
the significance of earth’s holiest relationships. But he 
suggests another than the moral need fora guide and 
sanctioning authority in the realm of the unseen, when 
he pauses to challenge his most fondly cherished intui- 
tions and inferences. After explaining the allegory of 
the den, he adds: ‘‘ That is my poor belief, . .. Whether 
I am right, God only knows.” 

One alone of our race, He whose primal pattern is 
impressed alike on things visible and invisible, has 
clearly comprehended their true connection. His charge 
to his disciples, “ Now from the fig-tree learn her para- 
ble” (Matt. 8 : 24, 82, Rev. Ver.), indicates that he saw 
all material forms to be in some sort commissioned to set 
forth a spiritual sense, which we may apprehend; and 
he emphasized and endorsed the peculiar power of the 
human imagination to compare the temporal and the 
eternal, by himself noting resemblances between them, 
and by adopting such resemblances as the chief means 
and method of his instruction. In stating these analo- 
gies, and in drawing deductions therefrom, he assumed 
a perfect understanding of the economy of the kingdom 
of grace, easily and familiarly declaring its principles. 
“We speak that we do know, and testify that we have 
seen,” was his invariable attitude respecting the most 
occult and mysterious facts and processes of the spirit 
world. 

Tilumined by the knowledge of Jesus Christ, the 
physical creation discloses deep inner imports the old 
poets and philosophers could not find, and which we are 
concerned to profit by, though we possess the glorious 
revelation of the Word. The capacity to see nature’s 
veiled meanings is a proof of our linking to a nobler en- 
vironment, and they are appointed as an opportunity for 
our continual communication therewith. The traveler 
on the King’s highway is refreshed by these intimations 
of God and home, which at times have power to thrill 
and uplift his soul as though they were a cipher lan- 
guage from heaven,—a manifestation of the Lord to him, 
and not unto the world, And the wanderer from the 
_ way of peace, come to himself in a far, lonely land, may 


look into the blue sky and read an accredited token of 
redemption, in the breadth and height that typify the 
boundless reach of God’s forgiveness, and the illimitable 
measure of his mercy. - 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE GENTILE BASE-BALL CLUB. 
BY ELLA LYLE, 


I am president of the Gentile Base-ball Club. Father 
believes in base-ball, and lets the club hold its business 
meetings in our kitchen. Mother didn’t like the idea 
very much, and it was only yesterday that she pointed 
out two holes in the new oilcloth. But what do you 
think father said? ‘‘ Let the Devil have the oilcloth; 
we'll hold on to the boys.” 

Anybody that didn’t know futher was the minister, 
would say he was swearing; but mother knew he only 
meant the Adversary. Father always calls the Devil the 
Adversary in the pulpit; it sounds more polite, and I 
suppose we must be polite even to the Devil. 

We quarreled about a name for our club. There are 
plenty of names, but no sooner was one proposed than 
somebody would howl out against it, It kept me busy 
whacking the table with the rolling-pin to stop, the 
noise. We use the rolling-pin for a “gabble.” Dick 
Denby made a pun on that word. He said it took a 
“gabble” to stop a gabble. But when I told mother, she 
laughed, and said the word was “gavel.” That spoils 
the pun; but it was real funny in Dick to say it. 

It seemed as if we never could settle on the club name, 
There is Louis Perot, now. He’s only the least bit 
French,—wouldn’t think of eating frogs,—but when we 
talked of calling ourselves ‘The Young Americas,” he 
said we were insulting his grandfather and France. 
Otto and Max Kline were real spunky about it also; 
Max said that Germany could whip the whole United 
States with one fist; he is German, and our best pitcher. 

Then Dave Brown proposed to have me ask father for 
some word that would mean Irish, Dutch, French, and 
everything in one. I knew the very word without ask- 
ing, and said that “Gentile” would scoop in everybody 
but the Jews; it says so in the “ Child’s Bible History.” 
It suited first rate. It is a Bible word, and father says 
we ought to carry our religion along even in our play. 
The name was unanimously adopted by every one of us, 

At the very next meeting of the club, Louis Perot— 
he’s our secretary—spelled “Gentile” with a J; and 
Arthur Snow backed him up, because his sister Jenny’s 
name begins that way. But spelling isn’t reasonable, so 
I brought out two or three Bibles,—couldn’t find the 
dictionary,—and we hunted for the word a long time. 
At last we found it, and spelled with a G. 

One of the Bibles was all worn out, and a lot of loose 
leaves fell on the floor. Dick Denby picked one up, and 
went to reading it. No one noticed him, but he kept at 
it until the boys were ready to adjourn home. Pretty 
soon he gave a sniff, and said: “I say, here’s a verse J 
never heard before,—‘ Fathers, provoke not your chil- 
dren to wrath,’” 

Well, it was queer, but not one of us had ever heard it 
either; and the times we've listened to the very next 
verse,—‘ Children, obey your parents!” Of course, it’s 
right to obey our parents; but it seems as if the two 
verses belonged to each other. 

My father is net the provoking kind. I do feel mad 
sometimes, when he makes me wear the flannel bandage 
on my throat,—and who wouldn’t, with the fellows call- 
ing out “Sissy ””?—but I know that he wants me to be 
cured of my chest, so he feels bound to encourage old 
Dr. Dean’s fussiness, Then, when I wasn’t allowed to 
go to the circus, I didn’t blame father; I just saw that 
he couldn’t let me go because of being an example for 
everybody to stay home. I didn’t even pray about it; 
for it wouldn’t have done any good. But we had ice- 
cream and strawberries, and father took me fishing. 

But Dick Denby’s father! I woaldn’t belong to him 
for anything; and I guess Dick wouldn’t either, if he'd 
had any kind of achoice. I'll tell you the kind he is. 
Last week old John Hatcher mended their fence, and 
left the saw out by the gate. Along comes Mr, Denby, 
and roars out: “Here, you Dick! Didn’t I tell you not 
to take my saw out of the house? O you disobedient 
boy! My brand-new saw left here to be stolen. No, sir, 
—nota word! March into the house, and to bed!” 

Dick went in, and slammed the door very bard. Then 
Mr. Denby said, “That boy’s temper is getting awful.” 

I told him it was old Johnny’s saw, that he had for- 
gotten when he went off. And what did Mr. Denby say 
then? Why, he just laughed, and said that it didn’t 








matter; his jawing would do “for the next time Dick 








deserved it.” It must be more wearing on a boy to get 
his punishment ahead of time. . 

And Mn Snow is the provoking kind. Arthur is a 
brave boy. He clubbed the mad dog when the rest of us 
ran away, and he saved Jack Hall from drowning only 
this summer. But Arthur can’t kill a chicken without 
trembling and growing pale. It makes him sick for the 
rest of the day, and so he always hides when he knows 
there’s a neck to be wrung. Now, do you think it is 
nice for Mr. Snow to keep twitting Arthur about it 
whenever they have visitors? to introduce him as his 
“chicken-hearted”” son?—and then says he hasn’t 
any manners when Arthur sneaks off on an empty 
stomach, full of wrath. I killed three turkeys without 
winking, but father wouldn’t laugh if it made me feel bad. 

Now, why is there such a difference in fathers? It 
must be because they don’t follow the Bible rule of not 
provoking their children. I have asked father, “ by re- 
quest,” to preach a sermon next Sunday night from that 
text. He says he will, on condition that he may take 
the next verse on the following Sunday. That is the 
square thing. “Children, obey your parents” is per- 
fecily reasonable; and we all know it’s our duty, even 
when we don’t do it. But “ Fathers, provoke not your 
children to wrath,” is not well known in Millbank. 

The club will sit all together in a body. Father would 
not hurt a dog’s feelings, but he can shine up things so 
that a fellow sees himself as easy! And it puts mein 
mind that my boots are not yet blacked. I must be more 
careful, or in the “ children, obey ” sermon father’! polish 
me off under the head of “thoughtless disobedience.” 
The base-ball club has had some fun this summer, and 
perhaps we shall do a tremendous heap of good beside. 
Who knows? 

Newark, N. J. 





GUIDING A CHILD INTO THE SPIRIT 
OF PRAYER. 


BY CYNTHIA MORGAN 8sT. JOHN, 


One who has had the training of little children cannot 
but have been impressed with their capacity for appropri- 
ating spiritual truth. On the other hand, there are few 
whose sad lot it has been to neglect the fostering of the 
spiritual nature of their children, or who have had thrust 
upon them an untrained child, but have realized that 

‘* Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy.” 

Perhaps it is one of the indications that we are living 
upon the border-land of “ better days,” in that parents 
and teachers, here and there, are awakening to the sig- 
nificance of these facts, and that the poorest and rawest 
material in the way of teachers is no longer considered 
good enough to instruct little children on the Lord’s 
Day. The truth is, that the most experienced and 
spiritually minded of our teachers are more needed in 
the infent and junior departments than elsewhere in the 
schools, 

My own heart and mind have been so centered. upon 
the attempt to lead one small child toward a right under- 
standing of prayer, that I would I could write burn- 
ing words out of this one experience. And what I 
write is wholly apart from any former conception of chil- 
dren’s prayers as a Sunday-school teacher. By watch- . 
ing the little one and using thé old forms I found them 
inadequate; and so, if I learned anything worthy of 
remembering, I learned it from the small heart and mind 
I was undertaking to teach. It was an astonishment to 
me that children are constituted to grasp the most spir- 
itual ideas about prayer, and that the greatest danger in 
teaching lies in the possibility of choking the childish 
instincts, which, when once awakened, are evewfeeling 
outtowardthetruth. Itis, indeed, a distressing thought 
that these natural workings may be deadened by layers 
of superficial knowledge. Perhaps I shall seem to take 
an extreme view when I express the opirion that the 
most favorable period of a human being’s life, in which 
to learn obedience to God and supreme confidence in 
God—necessary constituents of prayer,—is that of child- 
hood. Such, nevertheless, is my conviction. It is the 
small child who is learning, by repeated effort and by 
failure, to obey his parents, to submit sweetly to control 
and discipline, to seeythe good in both, to have con- 
fidence in what the parent withholds, or bestows, of that 
which he craves and begs for. Certainly this is the goal 
which every parent worthy of the name sets for himself, 
—to inspire his child to learn these exalted and neces- 
sary lessons. And as the little one learns to bear a de- 
nial, not to fret when thwarted,—in fact, that hardest of 
lessons, patience toward the parent’s particular course 





of training,—so hand in hand with these trying tasks it 
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is the privilege of the parent (and sometimes depends 
solely upon the teacher) to lead up from the human 
government to that of the Father in heaven. 

Both lessons—that pertaining to the earthly as well as 
to the heavenly parent—are easier and more beautiful if 
learned together. The learner will thus understand and 
love his parents better, will feel less resentment at the 
necessity for obedience which is based upon the law of 
God; and the Supreme Being can never seem as remote 
from thus having learned to obey him as learned 
obedience to the parents of earth. The parent who 
says, “My child, I must teach you obedience, because 
the Holy Father commands it, and I base my commands 
to you upon his commands to me;” the parent who 
convinces his child of the justice and sweetness of this 
subjugation,—has helped that boy to gain a mighty vic- 
tory over his spirit, and a victory which will be, in some 
degree, for all time, if I mistake not. Such training 
appeals to the meekness, the trustfulness, and to the 
conscious ignorance, of childhood,—never as naturally in 
later years. It is a parent’s privilege, and may be the 
teacher’s, to lead a child toward the heavenly Parent in 
a manner which shall appeal to his heart ih early days, 
and to his judgment in his manhood. O blessed child 
who is thus led to see the face of his nearest and most 
loving Friend, the Father of his spirit! 

Prayer need not be made to consist of mere asking 
and getting, as so many people ignorantly define it, and 
thus teach it. It is not uncommon for children to be- 
lieve that God will send them toys if they ask for them, 
and later, if no answer comés, to lose faith in prayer. A 
child can learn that, as an earthly parent gives or with- 
holds in his wisdom, so every request is to be submitted 
to God, in perfect confidence that any desire which is for 
his good will surely be granted. This is exemplified 
when the sick child cries for sweets, and learns that they 
are not. denied to him arbitrarily. A child who can 
learn this of his parent’s denial, can learn, also, of God’s 
withholdings, When a certain longing is fulfilled, the 
fact may be so emphasized that the child shall appreciate 
the bestowal ten times more because granted to him 
personally by the great and loving Father. Gratitude 
for benefits received is a part of prayer which we of older 
growth are prone to neglect. Children are grateful by 
nature. What has been said about prayer, implies that 
parents or teachers must pray with children, through 
their lips, that forms of prayer are not to be depended 
upon. 

It is one thing to learn the surface ofa truth; it is 
quite another thing to have experimental drill in truth. 
Reflect how few people bear a denial from God with 
patience, or can wait for an answer to prayer, or can 
submit to God’s chastisements. Then ask yourself if 
those who have learned these lessons have not, as a 
rule, learned them, in childhoofl, from the mother’s or 
teacher’s lips. When these qualities are learned later, 
they come by the way of great sorrow and humiliation. 

Oh the responsibility, oh the possibility, which is 
given to those of us who lead little children toward a 
recognition of their Father in heaven! Blessed day 
when both parents and teachers shall so have assimilated 
truth as to give it out as freely to pure, receptive child- 
hood as the sunlight breathes itself into the little ponds 
and lakes waiting to reflect its glory. Let us seek, at 
least, to put no obstacles in the way of the Sun of Right- 
eousness,—of his perfect shining. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 





THOUGHT METHODS FOR BOYS. 
BY V. F. P. 


When boys’ minds are found so running over with 
their week-day interests that they must also make use 
of the Sunday lesson-hour for further discussion, it is 
evident that new methods are needed, if we would start 
them thinking about more serious subjects. Is it possi- 
ble to place good seed among chaff, and have it germinate? 

Boys are, above all things, fond of action. Cannot this 
be turned to account? They grow very weary of mere 
questioning. Therefore occasionally it is well to vary 
the monotony, and have some unexpected plan that is 
novel. 

We, my ten boys and I, had been studying the Old 
Testament lessons of last year’s first quarter. From each 
one I knew I might expect “flashes” of attention, yet 
what those flashes would amount to was dubious, We 
had come to the last lesson on Elijah, when I bethought 
me of Dr. Harper’s studies, and his grouping of facts 
around one man. Then some one showed me some out- 
line papers, to aid in writing on any given topic. A 
combination of the two might answer in crystalizing the 


bits of information gleaned by my boys during their 
o flashes.” 

The boys had had small note-books in which at first 
they would write some suggestive title for the lesson, and 
anything else bearing on it that was brief and useful that 
they suggested. For a time this plan, borrowed from a 
neighboring teacher, had worked well. But they wanted 
to carry their note-books home. They forgot to bring 
them to class. It was also almost impossible to focus 
the thought in consecutive lessons so as to present the 
topics as a whole. ‘It served very well for two months 
or more. Then it was set aside for a time. But the 
note-book plan kept our drawer bountifully supplied 
with pencils. 

Did the boys think of Elijah as a real man, one they 
might have known? These outline papers might test 
their knowledge. Each boy was presented with one on 
our last morning with Elijah, on which, at the top, was 
written ‘ Elijah.” 

Below, with a blank after each topic, was printed: 


His country was soon given by one, and all wrote it 
down, my paper also having on it just what we all agreed 
on. Then his essential characteristics were given by one 
after another, and the incidents of his life, his associates, 
and so through the list till our time was up, and it seemed 
well spent. When Elisha’s life had been studied, we 
took the same plan for our quarterly review, and then 
contrasted the two. 

Another morning, when the lesson was on the lepers 
bringing news of the plenty in the Syrian camp, after 
asking each boy to carefully read over the verses, a 
blank sheet of paper was given him, and he was requested 
to write down as briefly as possible the lesson story. All 
the boys but two were much interested in this plan; and 
just before the bell rang in closing, the papers were all 
handed to me, and I read aloud what each had written, 
commending where I could, and showing how it needed 
all of them to make a complete account. 

The second quarter’s lessons seemed very scattering to 

the boys, going as they did from 2 Kings to Jonah, Amos, 
Hosea, then back to Kings and Chronicles. They must 
be made to see the connection in the history of Israel, 
and yet it was difficult to do, certainly. 
_ After making an outline, and giving to each boy a copy 
(and let me say that it would be hard to copy so much 
without my three-dollar Express Duplicator), it was 
quite easy to explain the connection of the historical 
and prophetical books, and also to make clearer the time 
we were occupied with. Indeed, I have never found any 
‘help so great as a good outline diagram. The boys were 
told to keep theirs if they would take care of them, and 
there are few lessons when we do not use it. 

A map is another necessity. Many teachers have their 
classes draw their own maps, and fill them up as they 
study about the country, which is indeed he!pful if your 
class has a constitution capable of such work. In one 
class-room hangs a putty map of Palestine which the boys 
made themselves, Think out your own methods, and 
adapt those of others to your needs. No two classes are 
ever exactly alike, 

My boys had very hazy ideas about the authorship or 
preservation of the Bible. They knew nothing of the 
authors’ varieties of style. It was one book, not a 
library, to them. One morning I carried my Revised 
Version with me. I showed the historical books, then 
the poetical, then the prophetical. In that version those 
larger distinctions were more clearly shown, and they 
proved very interesting. 

The outline already mentioned was helpful here, fixing 
more firmly the new ideas, which must be referred to 
again and again, if they are to become each boy’s own 
property. 

Sometimes thought may be best developed by some 
contrast. Idolatry was the sin that led to the Israelitish 
captivity. When the lesson was on the final overthrow 
of the Northern Kingdom, I quietly showed a statistical 
diagram of the “Annual Expenditures of the United 
States.” At the top of the pyramid, for home and for- 
eign missions, was $5,500,000; while $600,000,000 for 
tobacco, and $900,000,000 for liquor, were the lowest 
supporting blocks. 

“TI think that’s worse than idolatry,—don’t you?” 
said Willy. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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HIS SHEEP. 
BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 


“Let’s play something new!” said Winifred. 
tired of ‘tag’ and ‘old man I’m on your castle.’” 
“ Besides,” put in brother Dick, “ father’s writing his 
sermon; and we mustn’t ’sturb him,” 

“Well,” suggested sober Ruth, “ we must play some- 
thing very quiet. Let’s bea menagerie. I’ll be & polar 
bear,—roo-o |” 

“Oh!” cried Winny, “you growl too loud, Ruth, 
You'd better be a rabbit,” 

“ Let’s have a farmyard, instead,” said Dick. “I'll be 
a sheep ”— 

At this point the door opened, and in walked papa. 
“Has any one seen my blotter?—why, what ate you 
playing now, puss?” And he stroked Ruthy’s brown 
curls, 

“O papa! we're just going to play farmyard, and I’m 
a cow, and Dick’s a sheep, and Winny can bark like a 
dog; and oh! please won’t you be a pony, papa, and 
neigh? You can neigh so lovely!” 

Papa laughed his spectacles off, then put them on 
again, looked amused and grave and tender all at once, 
and said: “I can’t stop now, dear; but if you'll all 
come down to the study in half an hour, I’ll show you 
something in the Bible your game reminded me of.” 

“In the Bible?” 

“Yes; especially Dick’s part. 
finish my sermon.” 

And, giving one good-natured neigh,—at which the 
children shrieked ecstatically,—he disappeared. 

* Now, papa,” said Ruth, climbing into his lap with 
great contentment just half an hour afterward, “tell us 
about the Bible farmyard.” 

Dr. Cheyne smiled. He was not a bit afraid of their 
being too familiar with the precious Book, any more than 
he distrusted their love for him when he took part in 
their childish games. 

“Here it is,” he said, opening the big Bible at the 
Twenty-third Psalm. “ David, who wrote this psalm, 
was just calling himself a sheep, like Dick. Now let's 
see what he says. P 

“*The Lord is my shepherd ’—ah, that’s a very com- 
forting thing for a sheep to know!” 

“Mr. Thompson’s hired man went off somewhere yes- 
terday,” put in Dick,—for the children were always 
allowed to talk in these Bible-readings—“ and forgot all 
about the sheep, and two of ’em got lost. They’ve been 
hunting for ’em all this forenoon, Will Thompson 
told me.” 

You see these children lived in the country, and knew 
something about farm life, 

Dr. Cheyne nodded. 

“This shepherd doesn’t let his sheep get lost, David 
thinks. “Nor hungry, either. For he goes on to say, 
‘I shall not want.’ ” 

“ Want what?” asked Winifred. 

“*Want’ means ‘ need,’” explained the doctor. “ You 
can say, ‘I shall not have to go without anything I ought 
to have,’ if you wish. That’s what David meant, only 
he used just as few words as possible. Well, now the 
sheep has a good shepherd, and has everything else he 
needs. Let’s see where the shepherd will take him. Off 
on the dreary, rocky hills where there is no grass?” 

“Tknow,” said Winny, pointing out the words eagerly. 
“* Tn green pastures,’ ” 

“ Walking around until I’m all tired out?” 

“No, sir.: ‘To lie down,’ it says, Oh, how nice! I 
never noticed that before.” 

“Perhaps I shall be thirsty when the hot sun comes 
up. So ‘he leadeth me beside the still waters.’ Then 
David thinks of himself again, and remembers that he 
has a soul which is very weary ; and he is glad to remem- 
ber that the shepherd ‘ restoreth it/ makes it strong egain, 
and gives it rest.” 

I wish I had time to tell you the rest of Dr. Cheyne’s 
talk, and how he finally turned to the Gospel of John, 
and read the words of Jesus, who said, “I am the good 
shepherd.” 

The children were very quiet, and nestled close to 
their father’s side, as he whispered : 

“T want my dear little ones to be the Good Shepherd’s 
good lambs, and to remember they are his, every day.” 

Then the bell rang, and mama’s voice was heard, and 
the little flock of sheep scampered off to tea, 


it Tm 


Now I must go and 
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LESSON HELPS. 


a a ne 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second sonia atl 


1, April 3.—The Way of the Righteous... - +++ PSM. 1: 1-6 
2. April 10.—The King 1M ZION, .0........c.ccccceserseeeeeeseereeeee -Psa. 2 : 1-12 
8, April 17.—God’s Works and Word... cccceeccce ceeseeeeeseneees Psa. 19: 1-14 
(Also, Easter Lesson, Matt, 28 : 1-20.) 

4. April 24,—The Lord My Shepherd 
5, May 1,—The Prayer of the Penitent,.........0......00. csoseceseersevee 
6. May 8.—Delight in God's House. 
7. My 16.—A Bong OF Praise.......00....ccccvserrseserssesescecessorerereseoes Psa, 108 : 1- 
& May 22.—Daniel and his Companions (‘Temperance 










9. May 29.—Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream. 
10, June 6.—The Fiery Furnace,,..............0..scsessessreseeeereeeeeneeeee 
11, June 12.—The Den of Lions....,............ 
12, June 19.—Review. 

13, June 26.—Messiah’s Reign (Missionary Legson).............00+ Psa, 72 : 1-19 











LESSON IV., SUNDAY, APRIL 24, 1892. 
Tite: THE LORD MY SHEPHERD. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Psa, 23: 1-6. Memory verses, 1-6.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 
A Psalm of David. A Psalm of David, 

1 The Lorp is my shepherd; I| 1 The Lorp is my shepherd; I 
shall not want. shall not want. 

2 He maketh me to liedown in| 2 He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures; he leadeth me green pastures : 
beside the still waters. He leadeth me beside the! am 

8 He restoreth my soul: he waters. 
leadeth me in the paths of right- | $ He restoreth my soul: 
eousness for his name’s sake, He guideth me in the paths of 

4 Yea, though I walk through righteousness for his name's 
the valley of the shadow of death, sake, 
I will fear no evil: for thou art| 4 Yea, though I walk through 
with me; thy rod and thy staff) the valley of the shadow of 
they comfort me. death, 





6 Thou preparest a table before I will fear no evil; for thou art 
me in the presence of mine} with me: 
enemies; thou anointest my head Thy rod and and thy staff, they 
with oil ; my cup runneth over. comfort me. 


6 Surely goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of my 
life: and I will dwell in the house 
of the Lorp for ever. 


5 Thou preparest a table before 
me in the presence of mine 
enemies; 

Thou hast anointed my head 
with oil; my cup runneth 
over. 

6 *Surely goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days 
of my life: 

And I will dwell in the house 
of the Lorp ‘for ever. 

1 oo waters of rest. 2Or, deep darkness *Or, Only * Heb, for length of 





The American Revisers would substitute * Jehovah” for“ the Lornp” 
throughout. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Good Things of the Kingdom. 


Go.pEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Thou shalt rejoice in 
every good thing which the Lord thy God hath given unto thee. 
—Deut. 26: 11. 


Lxsson ToPic: Satistaction tor the Lowly. 


1. Want Met, vs. 1-3, 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Fear Preciuded, v. 4. 
3. Blessedness Assured, vs. 6, 6. 


Gotprn Text: The Lord is my shepherd ; I shali not want, 
—Psa, 23 : 1. 


Datry Home ReEapines: 


M.—Psa. 23: 1-6. Satisfaction for the lowly. 
T.—Jobn 10: 1-18, The good shepherd. 
W.—John 10 : 22-42. The shepherd's care. 
T.—Isa, 40: 1-11, The shepherd's care. 
F.—Luke 15: 1-7. Seeking the lost. 

$.—1 Pet. 2: 11-25. Restored to the fold. 
$.—Rev. 7: 9-17. Fed and led, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, WANT MET. 

1. Food: 

He maketh me to lie down in green eee (2). 
T will feed them with good pasture (Ezek. 34 : 
He... shall go in and go out, and | shall find iia (John 10 : 9). 
They shall hunger n0 1ore (Rev. 7 : 16), 
Wi. Drink : 

He leadeth me beside the still waters (2). 
I will pour water upon bim that is thirsty (Isa. 44 : 3). 
Ifany man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink (John if $7). 
He that will, let him take the water of life freely (Rev. 22 : 17). 
Hil. Restoration: 

He restoreth my soul (3). 
With his ee we are healed (Isa. 53 : 5). 
I have found my sheep which was lost (Luke 15 : 6). 
Ye... are now returned unto the Shepherd (1 Pet. 2 : 25). 
WV. Guidance : 

He quideth me in the paths af vightnonanant (3). 


The meek will he guide in judgement (Psa. 25 : 9). 
He that hath mercy on them shall lead them Uae 49 : 10). 
He goeth before them, and the sheep follow him (John 10 : 4), 


II, FEAR PRECLUDED. 
1. The Dark Valley: 
The valley of the shadow of death (4). 


Let. .. the shadow of death claim it (Job 8 : 5). 
A land of the shadow of death, without any order (Job 10 : 22 
y know of the shadow of death (Job 24 : 17). 


he 
Green pastures; (2) Kind supervision; (8) Calm re 


i. The Present Lord: 
Thou art with me (4). 
He it is that doth go with thee (Deut. 3 


6). 
Through the waters, I will be with thee i sae 43 : 2). 
There am I in the midst of them (Matt. 20). 


ill. The Comfort : 
Thy and thy staff, they mye me (4). 
The Lord hath comforted Zion (Isa. 5 


: 8), 
Walking in... the comfort of the oly Ghost _—_— 9: 31). 
Who comforteth us in all our affliction (2 Cor, 1 : 4). 


III, BLESSEDNESS ASSURED. 

1. The Spiritual Feast 

Thou preparest a table before me (5). 

Can ay ot oa a table in the wilderness? (Psa. 78 : 19.) 


Wisdom also furnished her table (Prov. 9 : 1, 2). 
Behold, I have made ready my dinner (Matt. 22 : 4). 


il. The Holy Anointing : 
Thou hast anointed my head Sf oil (5). 
I am anointed with fresh oil (Psa, 92 : 


10). 
Now he that... anointed us, is God (2 Cor. 1 : 21). 
Ye have an anointing from the Holy One (1 John 2: 20). 


ill, The Overflowing Cup: 
My cup runneth over (5). 


Running over, shall they give into non bosom (Luke 6 : 38). 
Where sin abounded, grace did abound more exceedingly (Rom. 
5: 


20), 
Exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think (Eph. 3 : 20). 
IV. The Abiding Fellowship : 
I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever (6). 
Thou... our dwelling place in.all generations (Psa. 90 ; 1). 


In my Father's house are many mansions (John 14 : 2). 
So shall we ever be with the Lord (1 Thess, 4 ; 17), 


Verse 1.—‘‘ The Lord is my chephans,”’ (1) The She: herd’s char- 
acter; (2) The eegueres charge ; py The Shepherd’s care.—(1) 
Competence in the Shepherd; (2) Confidence in the sheep. 

Verse 2.—‘‘He maketh me to lie down in green pastures,.”” (1) 


Verse 3.—** He ideth me in the paths of righteousness for his 
name’s sake,”’ God’s guiding care: (1) How exerted; (2) To what 
end; (8) For whose sake. 

Verse 4,—" Yea, though I walk through the valley, ... I will fear 
no evil.” (1) The dark valley; (2) The omnipotent companion ; (3) 
The Ty pe} ry pilgrim. 

rse 5.—‘‘My cup runneth over.’’ (1) The fous benefactor; 
(2, The quartering cup; (3) The favored beneficiary. 

rse 6.—‘* I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.” 1) The 
dwelling: place of the lowly; (2) The abiding-time of the lowly. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE SHEPHERD’S CARE. 


He knows (John 10 : 14, 27; 2 Tim, 2: 19). 

He calls (John 10 : 3, 4, 27). 

He gathers (Isa, 40: 11; John 10: 16), 

H@ guides (Psa, 23 :3; John 10: 4). 

He feeds (Psa. 23: 1,2; John 10: 9), 

He protects (Jer. 31:10; Ezek, 34; 10). 

He guarantees life (John 10 : 28). 

He dies for the flock (Matt, 26 : 31; John 10: 11, 15), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


AvutHor.—The title of the psalm ascribes it to David; the 
imagery throughout accords with this title. A shepherd boy, 
who, after great vicissitudes, became king, and finally tri- 
umphed over, all his enemies, might well write such poetry, 
if he were a poet, as David certainly was. But many recent 
critics take exception to this view, because of the phrase 
“house of the Lord” (v. 6), assuming that it refers to the 
temple. Yet it is not certain that it refers even to a build- 
ing, much less to the temple. 

Occasion AND Datr.—The occasion is not indicated, but 
it was doubtless written during some interval of peace and 
prosperity, near the close of David’s life. An approximate 
date would be B.C, 1020. 

OvutTiinze.—The single thought of the psalm is expressed 
in verse 1; the various forms of tending by the Shepherd, as 
gratefully experienced by the psalmist, are set forth in verses 
2-5; while verse 6 expresses, without figure, the confident 
hope of future and permanent blessing. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


In this exquisitely beautiful psalm David employs a figure 
drawn from the experience of his own early life, when he 
kept his father's flocks. He here makes personal application 
to himself of an emblem repeatedly employed in Scripture to 
represent the Lord’s guardianship of his people, the tender 
care which he bestows upon thei, and his bountiful supply 
of all, their wants. In like manner the patriarch Jacob 
speaks (Gen. 48 : 15) of the God “who hath fed me,” or, 
more exactly rendered, “who was my shepherd all my life 
long until this day.” The same image is a favorite one with 
Asaph, who addresses Jehovah as the Shepherd of Israel, who 
led his people like a flock (Psa. 80: 1; 77 : 20; 78: 52), and 
speaks of them as the sheep of his pasture (Psa, 74:1; 79:13); 
so likewise in the anonymous psalms (Psa. 95:7; 100: 3). 
Isaiah sets forth the Lord’s loving concern for his people and 
his gentleness towards Dawes that are weak in similar terms 
(Isa. 40: 11; so Jer. 23:4; Ezek. 84:11, 12,23; Micah 7: 
14). With allusion to this frequent use of this figure i in the 
Old Testament, the Lord Jesus applies it to himself (John 
10: 11, 14): “I am the good shepherd ” (comp. Heb. 13: 20; 
1 Pet. 2: 25; 5:4), And in Revelation 7 : 17 there is ex- 
plicit allusion to the language of the psalm now before us. 

Verse 1.—Jehovah is my shepherd: Much of the beauty and 
the impressiveness of this psalm is derived from its individual 





shepherd of his people in general, whose thoughts are given 
to the flock as a whole; each member of which is on!y re- 
garded as one constituent of the mass. But the relation 
established is a personal one. He is my Shepherd; he cares 
for me, watches over me, is interested in me, and does for me 
what my case in particular requires. The thoughtfulness of 
the shepherd, his concern for the welfare of his sheep, the 
protection which he affords, and the pasture which he pro- 
vides, are suggested, as well as the helplessness of the sheep, 
its liability to stray, its exposure to beasts of prey, and its 
dependenca in all respects upon the shepherd’s care. This 
clause also brings into view the blessedness of having such a 
Shepherd, who is unlimited in resources, who never slumbers, 
is always at hand, is adequate to every emergency, infinite in 
understanding, and can make no mistakes. And the reciprocal 
obligation should not be overlooked,—the thanks which are 
due to such a Shepherd, the confidence which should be re- 
posed in him, the readiness with which he should be followed 
and his voice obeyed.—J shall not want: Every real need 
shall be supplied, both temporal and spiritual. Every way- 
ward desire may not be gratified. It may not be best for us 
that it should be. Our Shepherd is wise as well as kind. He 
consults for our true and lasting welfare, rather than for our 
immediate gratification ; and he knows better what will pro- 
mote the former than we can possibly do. 

Verse 2.—He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: He 
consults for my rest and my refreshment. He does not place 
me on arid plains or the bleak rock, but, considerate of my 
needs, he grants me quiet repose in verdant meadows, where 
I can lie down upon the soft grass, and abundant herbage is 
within easy reach.—He leadeth me beside the still waters: He 
does not drive his sheep, he leads them. He goes before 
them, and shows them the way. All that is expected of them 
is to follow him. He does not take them where he is not 
willing to accompany them. They shall have his presence 
with them wherever they go under his direction. And he 
does not require them to go where he has not already been 
before them, He will conduct them beside the still waters, 
or, rather, as it is in the margin, “waters of rest.” The 
meaning is not waters which are in repose, as opposed to 
flowing waters, or waters in motion, but waters which invite 
to repose, whose grassy banks and the refreshing coolness 
which they spread are suggestive of rest. 

Verse 3,—He restoreth my soul: He gives not only rest, but 
invigoration. Weakness, dejection, and lassitude pass away; 
strength and spirits are revived.—He guideth me in the paths 
of righteousness for his name's sake: He is the only safe guide. 
We can follow others with safety and propriety only in so far 
as they follow him. He cannot mislead us or guide us wrong. 
In the devious paths which open before us, we are not able 
unaided to discover the proper course; but we may be sure 
that the one to which he guides us is the right path,—the 
path of duty and the path of happiness. It is the path of 
righteousness. He guides us thus for his name’s sake, not for 
any claim that we have upon his goodness, but just because 
he is so infinitely gracious and kind. The name of God is 
that by which he has made himself known ; it expresses what 
he has manifested himself to be. To say that he does what 
he does for his name’s sake, is to say that he does it because 
of his manifested character, because of what he really is, and 
has shown himself to be. 

Verse 4.— Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death: “Though” seems to intimate that this is only a 
possibility, which may or may not arise. The precise thought 
of the psalmist would be better expressed by “when.” It is 
an actual experience which he describes, and which, though 
not-constant, is liable to recur. The “shadow of death” 
means the most intense darkness, It is not certain whether 
the Hebrew word so translated is a compound, and “ death” 
is one of its elements, so that it signifies a gloom like that of 
the grave; or whether “shadow of death” is a mistransla- 
tion, and the word is properly to be rendered, as in the margin, 
“deep darkness.” But in either case, walking through the 
valley of the shadow of death does not mean, as it is often 
understood, approaching death, but any time of depression 
and distress, of which a dark valley is an appropriate symbol. 
—I will fear no evil : Not because there is no evil to be feared, 
or because he.is able to defend himself, but because he is 
assured of the presence with him of his great protector.— For 
thou art with me: The Lord who has said “ I will never leave 
thee, nor forsake thee,” will certainly fulfil his word. The 
more formidable the danger, the closer his guardian will be 
to him, and the more evident tokens he will afford of his 
gracious presence.—Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me: 
The good shepherd is armed with the implements appropriate 
to his occupation. With these he can ward off all dangers, 
and ensure the protection of his sheep. 

Verse 5.—The figure of a shepherd, which has thus far 
been maintained, is now dropped. It is exchanged for that 
of a hospitable host, who provides an abundant entertainment 
for his guest.— Thou preparest a table before me: He is no longer 
a skeep led forth to pasture, but a privileged guest, for whom 
the table is set and Jaden with rich provision. This is not 
done elandestinely, but openly. It is done before him, so that 





character. Jehovah is not here conceived of simply as the 


he sees the preparations made on his behalf. -He is not left 
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to apprehend that only a scant welcome will be accorded to 
him. He has before him the evidence that his wants shall 
be most bountifully sapplied.—Jn the presence of mine enemies : 
He has enemies,.and they seek his hurt. But they shall not 
be permitted todo him harm. They may look with envious 
eyes at the feast provided for him, but they cannot prevent 
it, nor can they hinder him from partaking of it—Thow hast 
anointed my head with oil: This was one of the attentions 
shown to-guests on occasions of festivity (Psa. 45 : 7).—My 
cup runneth over: It is filled to overflowing; the entertain- 
ment is profuse in its abundance. It is all, and more than all, 
that I could wish. 

Verse 6.—Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life: Laying aside all figures, David now expresses 
his confidence in God’s gracious care in literal terms. The 
adverb at the beginning will be yet stronger, if rendered, as 
it properly is in the margin, “ only goodness and mercy.” I 
shall have no other experience but that of the divine good- 
ness. I may have foes, but God will guard and bless me 
nevertheless—And I will dwell in the house of Jehovah for ever 
(literally, as in the margin, “for length of days”): He will 
dwell in God’s house as a favored guest, or as a member of 
his family, enjoying his beneficent hospitality, sharing his 
love, under his protection, and admitted to intimacy and 
fellowship with him. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The Twenty-third Psalm, like almost every other in the 
Psalter, has been ascribed to very various authors and ages, 
Though there seems no good reason for questioning the in- 
scription which assigns it to David, it has been attributed, in 
turns, to Jeremiah, to the time of Nehemiah, to the age of 
the Maccabees, and, more vaguely, to some hero, who, after 
suffering much privation, is cheered and comforted by a full 
and rich supply for all his wants. I mention this curious 
instance of difference of opinions to show how arbitrary all 
theories about the age of any special portion of Scripture 
poetry, in a collection like the Psalter, must be. The men- 
tion of the house of the Lord in the last verse has been 
thought to point to a later date than David, since the temple 
was not built when he died ; but we find this name given to 
the tabernacle in Exodus 23: 19, in 34: 26; Deuteronomy 
23:18; Joshua 6: 24; 1 Samuel 1: 7, and elsewhere, so that 
David might well have used itof the tabernacle he had raised 
in Jerusalem. 

We may therefore, with no misgivings, regard it as indeed 
a remembrance of the hero-king of Israel, and may fancy it 
composed in the calm closing days of his life, when he had 
passed through his last and greatest peril,—the rebellion of 
Absalom. Looking over the strange and mingled past, his 
thoughts go back to the early days when he was leading his 
father’s sheep over the bare hills, east and south of Bethle- 
hem, where the wandering Arab still roams in the hope of 
finding a spot of green in some gorge, where the glow of the 
sun has not yet scorched all vegetation from the ground; 
and some hollow in the bed of a winter torrent may still 
afford a little water for the thirsty sheep and goats. The 
life of a shepherd is lonely and humble enough in the most 
civilized country and in the richest pasture-land; but it is 
indescribably unattractive, according to our ideas, in such 
regions ag invited a Bethlehem shepherd. 

Still, it is the mind that makes the landscape, and a soul 
like that of David, communing with nature, around and over 
him, in all the wondrous phenomena of day and night, would 
find it rich in a thousand reflections and lessons, of which a 
common shepherd would have had no faintest thought. 

Shepherds in Palestine live with their charge, of which 
the larger part is generally goats, at some seasons both day 
and night, sleeping and finding shelter for their flock in the 
darkness of some cave ; for in the limestone hills of the Holy 
Land caves abound everywhere. Hence fhey wander far 
afield, which, in Southern Judah, means through very rough 
country. East and south of Bethlehem,the surface of the 
uplands is worn into countless deep and often narrow ravines, 
and is, moreover, rent by innumerable cracks and fissures, 
often. of great depth, though so narrow that one does not see 
them till almost at their edge. Through the gloomy depths 
of such awful clefts David must often have led his charge 
when a shepherd, and might well think them only to be com- 
pared, for their gloom, to the darkness of death. The glare 
of the sun never penetrated such profound rents in the hills; 
and they were hence the natural haunt of the wild beast, the 
snake, and the still more dangerous human foe intent on rob- 
bery and violence. But throygh even such chasms, says the 
psalm, God had led and would lead the singer, as he guided 
his flock in their darkness to some well-known spot beyond, 
where water and food could be expected. 

The landscape sinks to the East, towards the Dead Sea, in 
successive, gigantic steps of white or yellow limestone, from 
which the sunshine is reflected with a blinding splendor. 
Springs are wellnigh unknown, and the pools left by the 
‘heavy winter rains in shady hollows are soon dried up, except 





in rare spots, which the sun has been unable to reach. A 
small pool in such a region would indeed be “water of rest,” 
as the Hebrew has it. We must not, however, apply our 
Western standard of water supply, or of pasture, to the East. 
Any water at all is something for a poet to make a subject of 
excited verse ; and, as to pasture, he will write an ode on a 
spot which we should think miserably stony and wretched, 
as if it were a very garden of Eden. Green pastures which 
would delight a poor shepherd of Palestine would not be 
looked at by our well-fed sheep. Indeed, it has often been a 
wonder to me how the Palestine sheep and goats kept soul 
and body together on what passes in these parts for pastures. 

Dr. Duff, the Indian missionary, used to explain the use of 
the two words “rod” and “ staff,” by his noticing a shepherd 
put the crook at the end of his staff round the leg of a lamb 
which had ventured into a dangerous place, and thus help it 
up to safety ; while his rod was a stout, club-like stick, with 
which to drive off any wild animal that might seek to harm 
one of his flock. Coleridge says finely that God’s rod and his 
staff both comfort us; that is, both his chastisements and his 
favors, 

One can fancy David seen by his pursuers, in the bitter 
days of Saul’s fury against him, eating his humble meal in 
perfect security, on the farther side of some narrow but im- 
passable cleft, needing a circuit of miles before any one could 
get near him. This would indeed be a table spread before 
him in presence of his enemies. 

To dwell in the “house of the Lord,” that is, to be able 
to resort continually to his temple, or tabernacle,” was, in old 
times, a matter of supreme importance, as such a building 
was regarded as really the house of the deity, where alone he 
could be closely approached. Hence David was in great 
trouble when forced to live for a time in Moab, because it not 
only kept him far from the seat of his God, at Jerusalem, but 
made him be in the territory of another god, who might be 
offended by a stranger doing homage to any divinity but 
himself in his own domain. 

This lovely psalm was the last portion of Scripture on the 
lips of that noble man of God, Edward Irving; and surely, if 
ever saint leaned on the arm of the eternal Father as he 
passed through the dark valley, it was he. Nor has its sweet 
word been dear to him alone. Many a child of God has 
found strong support in its still small voice of divine pity 
and love. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





GOD’S SHEEP AND GUESTS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The train of thought in this psalm is clear; the experiences 
it details are common; the emotions it expresses are familiar 
to all devout hearts. The experience of all ages has testified 
how precious its simple words have been. The-~ deepest 
truths are the plainest. The tears which this psalm has 
dried, the fears which it has scattered, the trust and peace 
which it has shed over countless hearts, cannot be told. 
Perhaps no part of Scripture has had more blessed work to 
do than it. The world could do without a great many 
learned and large books better than without these six verses. 

1, It sets forth God as the shepherd, and us as the sheep 
of his flock (vs. 1-4). That is an old thought, going at least 
as’ far back as Jacob’s recognition of the “God who shep- 
herded him all his life long,” and so natural as to need no 
elucidation. But the progress of thought in the psalm pre- 
sents the divine Shepherd's office in three ways. He guides 
to repose, to travel, and to gloom and danger. Possibly, too, 
there is progress from past and present to future, while the 
experience of green pastures, still waters, and paths of right- 
eousness, leads to hope, even if the flock be plunged in some 
grim gorge of darkness, 

In yerse 2 the rest of the flock is described in words which 
flow as softly as the waters of which they speak. “Still 
waters” should rather be “waters of rest,” meaning, not 
that they glide gently, but that beside them there are cool 
lairs among the lush herbage, where weary ones may repose. 
The whole picture is tenderly beautiful, and strongly colored 
by Oriental hues. The noontide is hot, and the country lies 
burning in the awful sun-blaze ; but in some wady there is a 
brook, and along its course herbage bright with perpetual 
moisture, where the footsore, panting sheep may couch. To 
such spots of rest God leads his people, both in regard to 
their outward and their spiritual life. 

It is significant that this part of the Shepherd's office is put 
first, as being the most frequent characteristic of his dealings. 
No doubt life is stormy, and the skies, are often filled with 
black clouds, right overhead, or gathering to burst soon, or 
having but just broken. But still it is a rainy climate, where 
rain falls on half the days of the year. Life is so much more 


vivid in the moments of struggle and sorrow, that they seem 
more frequent than they really are. But how many suns ri-e 
and set on us all in the enjoyment of the same uneventful 
continuance of blessings ! 

But probably the psalmist is not thinking onby or mainly 
of outward blessings, which are precious chiefly as emblems 
and prophets of better gifts. God deals still more lovingly 





with souls than with bodies. In that region the sweet words 
of the psalm speak of the blessed restfulness of communion 
between the spirit and him,—the drinking of the living 
water, The consequence of this repose and slaking of thirst 
is the “ restoring” of the soul, which, as part of the allegory, 
means physical refreshment of the fainting powers of life, 
and, in the higher region to which the allegory points, means 
the quickening of the spirit by access to, and partaking of, 
the water which Christ will give us, 

The repose and refreshment are followed, in verse 3, by 
the picture of the reinvigorated sheep led out once more to 
the road. “ Paths of righteousness” is perhaps better taken 
to be “straight paths,” as that keeps more completely within 
the bounds of the figure; but the interpretation of the figure 
is correctly given by the former rendering. If the sheep are 
men, “straight paths” can only be righteous ways. 

That guidance is “for his nume’s sake.” God’s revealed 
character is honored by his guidance of men; and he will 
guide them aright because he is such as he is, and in order 
that he may be known to be what he ha8 declared himself to 
be. Righteous effort is the end and purpose of spiritual 
repose and refreshment. Life is not a place to lie down in; 
and, however sweet is rest by the waters, and however dusty 
the road, the one has to be left, and the other faced and 
tramped. Our blessings are meant to be enjoyed, but so en- 
joyed as to fit for tasks and marches. We are to drink “ for 
strength, and not for drunkenness.” The blessings are not to 
be idly taken, enervating the soul, but to be sedulously used. 
A man may wallow in a luxurious bath till the fiber be rotted 
out of him, or he may take his plunge and come up braced 
for work. 

Even still communion with God and the calm blessedness 
thence derived are not complete without strenuous work, 
Moments of devotion which do not prepare for hours of 
practical righteousness are very poor und untrustworthy, 
Our first object should not be to enjoy the consolations, but 
to do the duties, of the Christian life. But, on the other 
hand, there must be the restored soul and the feeding on 
Christ before there can be any real walk in paths of right- 
eousness, Paul almost quotes our psalm when he speaks 
of our being created “unto good works, which God hath 
before ordained that we should walk in them.” 

But God guides the flock into danger and darkness too, 
The “ valley of the shadow of death” does not mean the nar- 
row path along which Death, approaching, casts his shadow, 
but any depth of darkness which is black almost as death 
itself. The singular word rendered “shadow of death” is 
used to describe the darkness in the shaft of a mine (Job 
28 : 3), and probably means simply dense obscurity or gloom, 
Rest and action, communion and service, are not all that the 
flock of God has to expect. There is sorrow as well. So in 
verse 4 the anticipation of the future appears, and, as is ever 
the case, is shaded with the prospect of sorrow. But memory 
glorifies anticipation into hope, albeit the hope has in it 
something of foreboding. All the road will not be by green 
pastures, but sometimes it will be full of sharp flints, and 
lead up into bleak wildernesses or down into sunless gorges 
grim asacafion. We all know that there are some griefs 
which may come, some which probably, and some—one at 
least—which certainly, will come; but we may be calmly 
anticipative, and sure that the evil in the evil will not touch 
us, and that there will be light in the densest darkness. Our 
Shepherd, who guides us into the valley, will guide us 
through it. It is not closed with black precipices at the 
other end, but it opens out on shining table-lands, where 
there is greener pasture. 

That exalted confidence, which grasps the fact that ‘Thou 
art with me” as the sufficient surety that no evil can touch 
us, is the true temper for all forward looking. The details 
ef to-morrow are hidden. Only this is certain, that some 
to-morrows will dawn in cloud and grow darker as they go 
on; but if we have God with us, we shall have light in our 
dwellings and our hearts. The shepherd’s rod and staff seem 
to be but the one instrument thought of under two aspects, 
and, both as rod and staff, it is meant for the protection of 
the flock. Against foes it is a “rod” or “club;” for sheep 
it is a guiding staff. In both uses it comforts. The grace 
which defends and the grace which guides are one. 

2. The psalm presents God as the host, and us as guests at 
his table and dwellers in his house. The metaphor is changed, 
but the ideas in the second sweet figure are substantially the 
same as in the first. As there, so here, the psalmist rejoices 
in God’s provision, anticipates danger and journeying, and 
passes from a present of mingled hues to a future. But afl 
is intensified. The necessity and the mercy are both painted 
in stronger colors, and the hope is brighter. In the former 
lovely figure the forecast simply refused to fear; in this, the 
vision of the psalmist seems to go beyond earth, and fix on 
the close of weary wanderings in ‘the Father’s house. We 
are guests of God’s, even while the march is through foes; 
but there is a higher form of that guestship which is 
perpetual. 

God supplies his people’s wants in the midst of conflict, 





We have just been hearing of repose and refreshment first, 
and then of toil. But now the collocation is more striking, 
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Life is not only effort, but warfare. But it is also, and at the 
same moment, a feast, Old legends tell of sudden tables 
spread by unseen hands before a knight omthe eve of battle; 
but the psalmist’s picture is more wonderful than that, since 
the same hand that prepares the feast holds back the foes, 
who stand motionless, with grim eyes, unable to intercept the 
sustenance or to disturb the guests. This is our condition,— 
always the table spread, and always the encircling enemy. 
What kind of meal should that be, thus accompanied? The 
blessings should be thankfully taken, but with rigid modera- 
tion. What will become of soldiers who, like the English 
before the battle of Hastings, hold high revel in sight of the 
foe? Their presence should add keenness to enjoyment even 
while it sets curb to indulgence. 

Joy that grows in the face of danger, like a slender flower- 
stalk on the brink of a cataract, should be especially bright. 
It is ever God’s manner to give special blessings in special 
danger and difficulty. We never know how abundant are his 
gifts till we come into some tight place, and many a good 
man can say that his ‘times of outward sorrow have been his 
times of deepest experience of inward joy. The head anointed 
with oil is a symbol of festal gladness; the overflowing cup 
implies ‘fulness of supply even beyond necessity. There is 
always a transcendent element in God’s gifts, a something 
over, which we are not yet able to take in, but which is not 
wasted, since it teaches us to widen our desires, and thereby 
to increase our capacity. The psalmist does not distinguish 
between God’s outward and inward gifts, But experience 
tells us that the words are true absolutely of the latter only. 

Such being the singer’s past, memory melts into hope, and 
a bright future rises before him in the last words of the psalm, 
“only goodnees and mercy shall follow me,” like two bright 
angels sent to guard him from pursuing foes, That confidence 
is fuller than that expressed in the former part of the psalm, 
where evil ceased to be feared. Now the psalmist, with that 
pregnant “‘ only,” declares that, whatever the circumstances 
of his life, they are pure goodness and the gifts of mercy, 
which is love dealing with the lowly and undeserving. We 
may have some valley of the shadow of death full in view, 
and yet be confident that only goodness shall follow us. It 
is much when a.good man, looking back over changeful years 
and embracing in his vision dried tears and healed wounds, 
says, as this verse is generally quoted, “ have followed me;” 
but it is more when, looking forward into the unknown, we 
can so far forecast it as to be sure that, whatever may lurk in 
its dark recesses, nothing but blessings, the outcomes of God's 
love, shall reach us. 

And what does the last triumphant hope of dwelling in the 
house of the Lord forever include? Probably the psalmist 
was mainly thinking of life here, spent in the continual com- 
munion with God, which might co-exist with the discharge 
of active duties and the experience of conflicts. Psalm 27 : 4 
is a parallel, and there the reference to such communion is 
clear, The dual aspect of the devout life is set forth, then, 
by these two figures of the second part of the psalm. We 
have to live and work in a changeful and hostile world, and 
as pilgrims and sojourners with God we find provision in the 
midst of danger. But we may also, by the might of fixed 
faith and continual communion with God through his Spirit, 
have the roots of our lives so hid in him that everywhere we 
shall be in his house, and, whatever we do, shall be behold- 
ing his beauty. 

To us the psalmist’s hope assumes a brighter hue; for our 
eyes have seen what his had not, and we know that God will 
bring those whom he has fed and guarded by his angels while 
they journeyed and fought, to an unchanging dwelling in his 
house beyond the stars. In the wilderness he provides a 
table, and spreads it with pilgrims’ food,—manna from heaven, 
and water from the rock. We eat in haste with our staffs in 
our hands and our loins girded, and, even while we eat, havg 
to keep an eye on the surrounding enemies; but hereafter 
we shall go home, where there is no more change nor any foe. 
The end of the fray is the beginning of the feast. “ Weshall 
go no more out.” 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
DIVINE SHEPHERDING. 


The beauty of the last lesson is matched by the tenderness 
of this, the penetrative insight into nature there by the pene- 
trative insight into the heart of God here. 

It is for the shepherd’s own interest and profit that the 
flock shall not want. It is infinite care that maketh me to lie 
down. Many a saint has certified that enforced lying down 
was most profitable. Mark, it is always where spiritual pab- 
turage is good. That is why the soul is restored. In half a 
dozen respects the Lord’s love and care are minutely shown 
giving food; restoration, guidance, joy, and trust. 

The Old Testament took the shepherd as the greatest 
symbol of care, and Christ enlarged the symbol manyfold. 
He would lay down his life for the sheep. 


— 
that is proposed? Never. They feel surely that there is 
goodness and mercy enough to last forever. It goes into the 
eternal world where blessedness cannot be worded, where the 
symbols are of wiping away all tears, absence of hunger, pres- 
ence of life in rivers, songs like the voice of many waters, and 
all kinds of darkness dispelled by continuous splendor. Even 
there the painstaking Lamb shall not only furnish these 
things, but continually guide unto all possible fountains of all 
surprising good. 

We should show pupils the bleasedness, joy, and rapture of 
the God-guided and guarded life, The only way to teach it 
is to have it. If we hold the theater, games of chance, ac- 
quirement of money, higher than the delights of God, we can- 
not teach his truth. We have never learned, 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


I shall not want (v.1). There is a great difference between 
want and need. “Need” is a necessity or requirement ; 
“want” is destitution or lack. Every one has needs, day by 
day and hour by hour; but he whose needs are duly met has 
no want, All of us need air and food and rest and exercise, 
whether we have these things or lack them. If the lack of 
them is unsupplied, the want of them continues, If they are 
given to us according to our necessity and requirement, we 
are without want of them. God knows the needs of his loved 
ones, and he is ready to supply them all. No one whom he 
loves, or who trusts him, shall want or lack, 

He maketh me to lie down: ... he leadeth me (v. 2). There 
is a time for lying down, and there is a time for moving on. 
When lying down is in order, a man has no business to be 
moving; when moving is the duty of the hour, a man has no 
right to lie down, The Lord knows when a child of his 
ought to rest, and when he ought to push on; and the Lord 
brings his children to see their duty in this line, and to avail 
themselves of their opportunity—if they will. It is no credit 
to a man to work or to rest, except as it is his plain duty to 
be up or to be stretched out. But what a comfort it is to 
realize that the Lord will show us whether we can best honor 
him for the hour by working or resting ! 

In green pastures: ... beside the still waters, If the sheep did 
not need grass and water, their shepherd wouldn’t bring them 
where they could find these supplies. Because the sheep do 
need water and grass, they shall not want them. What- 
ever we need as children of God, we are sure to have. We 
need never want any good thing, because we are sure of 
having all that we need. 

He restoreth my soul (v.3). The wandering sheep is brought 
back where he belongs. The wandering man is restored 
to his proper position. Man’s original state is in the image 
of God. If man is not in that state now, he needs to be 
restored to it. When the father welcomes back the return- 
ing prodigal, he restores him to his proper place in the 
household, God is ready to restore the soul of every sinner 
who will consent to be brought back to his first estate as a 
child of God. 

He guideth me... for his name's sake. Not for what we are 
in ourselves, but for what he is in himself, does the Lord 
watch over us tenderly, and do for us unfailingly. We may 
fail, but he will not. So long as he is what he is, he will be 
ready to do for us according to our need, When we are dis- 
posed to grieve over our unworthiness, and to fear that we 
shall be neglected uf God because of our lack, let us have joy 
in the thought that he guideth us in the paths of righteous- 
ness for his name’s sake, 

Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil (v. 4). The shadow of death is more fearful than 
death itself to the child of God. Death brings him into the 
presence of his Lord, but the shadow of death falls on him 
when his dear ones are taken from his sight, and he is left in 
darkness, But he who realizes that his Lord is with him, in 
the darkness as in the light, will fear no evil, whether he is 
still in the shadow of death or is passing out from it into the 
light of life beyond. 

Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me (v. 4)... “ Have you 
got so far along in faith that God’s rod is a comfort to you?” 
asked a good minister of one of his people who was in special 
sorrow. The rod is suggestive of danger; for its use is in the 
defense of those who are imperiled. But when the rod is in 
the hands of one who loves us, and who is as wise as he is 
loving, there is comfort in the thought of its power. God’s 
rod may well be a comfort to God’s loved ones ; for it isnever 
used with reference to them except for their good. 

Surely goodness .and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life 
(v. 6). We can judge as to what God will do by considering 
what he has done and what he is doing, and yet more by 
what he is. God’s goodness and mercy have followed us all 
our days thus far, and they are about us now. Surely we can 
trust him to manifest them to us in all time tocome. Yet 
more than «this, God’s best things for his loved ones are 
always in the future, never in the past. Whatever we have 





Can men realize how much is offered? Can they accept all 


to come. The forward look is a hopeful look to every child 
of God, however dark the present may seem. 
Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


In this psalm we have (1) A statement: “The Lord is my 
shepherd ;” (2) A conclusion: “I shall not want;.’ (3) Ll- 
| lustrations of this truth, All this is couched in such inimi- 
table language that it defies all attempt to further beautify it. 
As well try to burnish the sun, gild gold, or beautify the 
polished diamond. 

1, The statement and its conclusion: “The Lord is my 
shepherd; I shall not want.” David knew well what the 
duties and responsibilities of the shepherd were, and what 
the needs of the sheep. Drought and famine, bear and lion, 
were all well-known dangers. The ignorance of the sheep, 
and their helplessness, were well known to him. In this 
psalm he is speaking out of the fulness of a large experience, 
Had he not risked his life more than once for his sheep? 
Had not his patience been often tried with the ignorant wan- 
derings of his wayward flock? But he had in all this the 
heart of a good shepherd, and he knew that he was willing to 
do anything that lay in his power for the welfare of his 
flock. True, sometimes his power had not been adequate for 
the complete defense of his sheep; but that was not so much 
his fault as his misfortune. In comparing Jehovah to a 
shepherd, and himself to a sheep, he knew well what he was 
talking about. He knew that if he had such a shepherd, he 
was safe; for no one had power greater than Jehovah, and it 
was therefore not possible that he should lack any good thing. 

2. In illustrating the proposition made above, the psalmist 
speaks of his present condition, and then of what may be his 
future experience (see vs. 2-4). Then he does this again in 
verse 5, affirming that he is at the present time enjoying the 
Divine favor; and in verse 6 he once more looks forward, 
and glances at the future with confidence, -So he sways in 
his song between the present and the future, but sings on all 
the same; for his confidence is unshaken. ° 

Take his statements about the present in one bunch. At 
the time of the writing of this psalm, the writer seems to 
have been at peace and in quiet. God is leading him gently, 
so that the pastures are green and the waters still. His soul, 
that has been harassed, is now restored, and he feels that he 
is being led in paths of righteousness. But all this is because 
the sheep has been willing to be led by the good Shepherd, 
The fact that he has a table spread before him in the very 
presence of his enemies, who cannot drive him from it, is 
owing to his willingness to obey the call of his leader. Not 
always did David sing thus; for there were times when he 
was not willing thus to follow the Shepherd’s call, and then 
he sang very differently. The Fifty-first Psalm is one in- 
stance in which his cry was very different from that sweet 
song with which we have to do to-day. In fact, all his peace 
and comfort had just one source, and that was his obedient 
acknowledgment of Jehovah as his shepherd. 

The experience of the psalmist is that of all true believers 
in all ages. We too have Jehovah for our shepherd; but if 
we are wayward sheep, it will not be possible for us to sing as 
David does in this psalm. Often our sins lead us to cry out, 
“T have gone astray like a lost sheep.” Then our peace 
fails, and we have neither green pasture nor still waters by 
which to lie down. If you would be able to sing as David 
sings, then do what he at this time was evidently doing,— 
follow the call of the Shepherd. This is what the Master 
himself said, when comparing himself to the good shepherd : 
“My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow 
me.” To such he gives eternal life (John 10: 27,28). The 
safety and comfort of the sheep is with him, and him alone; 
for he is the shepherd and the bishop of our souls, 

3. But how about the future? David knew that in days to 
come there would be times when he would be sorely tried. If 
nothing else befell him, there was the valley of the shadow of 
death, through which he must pass. Yet this did not give 
him any trouble; for he realized the power of this Shepherd, 
whom he had trusted in days gone by, and felt that even in 
that dark-valley it would be sufficient for him. So he sings 
on, ahd says: “ Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for thou art with me; 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” If his omnipotent 
Shepherd be with him, no flood shall overflow him and no 
darkness overwhelm him. Yes, he is confident that goodness 
and mercy shall under all circumstances follow him, to the 
end of this life’s experiences. This was the confidence of 
David, and it may be the confidence of all of God’s children 
to the end of time. In fact, the grounds of our confidence 
are more solid than were those of the psalmist ; for we know 
vastly more of the love of God our shepherd than ever he 
did. Has it not been revealed to us, through Jesus Christ, 
more clearly than it was to the psalmist? Yes, the believer 
may sing with David and with Paul (for they make a good 
duet), “I will fear no evil, for I know that all things work 
together for good to them that love God,” 











experienced of good from him is but an earnest of better things 
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one side of the truth. It applies to the true believer, and to 
him only. But there is another side of this same truth, and 
it reads, “The Lord is not my shepherd, and I shall want.” 
This is as true as the other. Now let the teacher ask the 
class which of these two truths they want to have true in 
their own cases. Both cannot apply to the same person. 
One or the other may—nay, will be—your experience. Which 
shall it be? The answer depends on you. If, then, you 
decline the gracious offer, you remain your own care-taker, 
and are sure to find out too late what an awful mistake you 
have made. 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


The words we have repeated so often, the psalm we all love 
to repeat and even the little ones have learned, is our lesson 
for this week. The one who wrote this had been a shepherd 
boy in the long heat of summer, when the streams were dried 
from the hot shining sun; in the frosts of winter, when he 
lifted the lambs in his arms, and wrapped them in his shep- 
herd cloak to shield them from driving snows. He had been 
a kind, true shepherd, keeping his father’s flocks, He was 
chosen to be a king, taken from the sheepfold of Bethlehem 
to be anointed, then returned to his flocks until he was called 
to greater service. Again, years after, he was again anointed 
king, and reigned forty years. Whatewas his name? 

“The Lord is my Shepherd.”—Whom did David call his 
shepherd? He knew all that it meant to be a true shepherd ; 
lie was go sure of God’s tender care and guidance that he said 
“The Lord is my shepherd.” None but God’s own hand 
could have led him so safely in dangers in the wilderness from 
wild beasts and robber bands, in battles and in war, when 
enemies sought his life ; in times of sickness, of sin, of strange 
trials. He knew it was the Lord himself who was with him, 
and he could say, “The Lord is my shepherd.” In other 
psalms the Lord is called “the shepherd of Israel,” and the 
people are often called “the sheep of his pasture.” But 
David was thinking then, not of the flock, but of himself, 
when he said, “The Lord is my shepherd.” Perhaps he 
looked forward to old age, and sometimes prayed, “‘ Forsake 
me not when my strength faileth;”’ but he remembered his 
shepherd, and could say with confidence, 

“ T Shall Not Want.”—Then he told of what his shepherd 
did for him: He makes me lie down and rest, and find plenty 
where. pastures are green ; he, satisfies my soul-thirst as he 
leads me by quietly flowing water, pure and fresh. When I 
am tired, he restores my soul, and guides in paths that are 
vight, and safe, and pleasant. David knew how he himself 
cared for every one in his father’s flock; how he could call 
éach by name, and they all knew his voice; how he watched 
lest they wandered into danger ; when he would lead up some 
steep path to an open plain on the mountain-top, he often 
took a lamb in his arms, and the flock would follow, bound- 
ing and climbing as he went before. So he trusted in his 
Shepherd, casting his care on him, safely resting in his love, 
and, like one singing in the darkness for courage and cheer, 
saying over and over, “I shall not want.” 

“I Will Fear no Evil.”—Sometimes the way led into dark, 
gloomy shadows, past frowning rocks, and across deep chasms. 
Would he be afraid? Not with the Shepherd at his side, 
and so he says, even “though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil.” Do you notice 
that he calls death only a shadow? What does he say will 
comfort in passing through the valley of the shadow of death? 
The Lord himself is with every one who trusts him, in every 
trial of life or death, just as truly as the shepherd is with his 
flock in every danger. What does he mean by “ thy rod and 
thy staff’? A shepherd carries a rod; with it he touches 
the sheep one by one to count the number, and be sure that 
none are missing, as they pass in through the little entrance 
to the fold at evening; that is called “ passing under the 
rod.” The staff has a rounded or bent end; it is often called 
the shepherd’s crook; with it he helps to lift a lamb or sheep 
over a steep step, or encourages one to come on when he sees 
it is weak or tired, There is another reason why the psalmist 
is to fear no evil. He looked back over the years gone by, 
the dangers safely passed ; he thought of the times when he 
had to flee from enemies to hide in the wilderness or in caves; 
he remembered when food was brought to his hungry follow- 
ers as they toiled up the hills in their flight. He knew it 
was all because of help from Him whom he called his rock, 
his strength, and deliverer. What did he say of preparing 
a table before him? He said that the Lord had anointed 
his head with oil, Kings and priests were chosen and 
anointed, oil poured upon the head as a mark of honor, and 
that they were set apart for special service. David was three 
times anointed as king. It was a custom at feasts to pour per- 
fumed oil over the head of honored guests as a mark of favor. 
Do you remember when and by whom the precious ointment 
was poured on Jesus’ head? David's joys and blessings had 
been so many that he said,“ My cup runneth over.” Life 
is often called a cup, filled with good or evil, joy or sorrow. 
David felt that his blessings had been so many he had been 





crowned with them like an anointing oil, and his life seemed 
an overflowing cap of good things. Best of all was the promise 
that from him should come the promised Saviour. Oil was 
an emblem of joy and gladness. It was said of David's son, 
and again of Jesus, sometimes called David’s greater son, 
“God hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy 
fellows.” 

“ I Will Dwell in the House of the Lord.”—David felt that 
the Lord would never forsake him, but that by his will, like 
twin angels sent to minister, goodness and mercy should fol- 
low close in his steps all the days of his life. What then? 
The Lord would walk with him through the dark valley, and 
beyond he would enter the house of the Lord; not the tem- 
ple his heart desired to build in Jerusalem, but the better 
temple with the Lord should be his dwelling-place forever. 
Jesus called himself the good shepherd; he gave his life for 
his flock; he is a comforter, a guide, a Saviour, in this life. 
He has slept in the grave, and lights up the dark valley with 
his presence ; he will guide to the heavenly fold ; there where 
the pastures are ever green he “shall be their shepherd ;” 
instead of the still waters of earth, he “shall guide them unto 
fountains of waters of life ;” instead of fears of evil, of sorrow, 
want, or pain, “God shall wipe away every tear from their 
eyes.” 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.R.S., 
CANON OF DURHAM, 


“Tae Lorp 1s My Suepnerp.’—The illustration from 
the Eastern shepherd is drawn from the psalmist’s own ex- 
perience. We can scarcely realize its force, so very different 
are the conditions of pastoral life in our enclosed and culti- 
vated farms. We can only fully grasp its force if we think of 
the deep solitudes in which the Eastern shepherd feeds his 
flocks. We drive them; we make them do the shepherd’s 
bidding by the command of his dog; we leave them securely 
in the field at night. In the East the dogs protect, but never 
drive, the flocks; there the shepherd goes before them, and 
they follow him, come to his call, and crowd round him for 
safety if danger threatens. There, there is perpetual danger 
from sudden torrents, from wolves and robbers; there are 
but rare and scanty streams, and the flocks often suffer from 
parching thirst. The shepherd never leavesthem. When 
night approaches, they follow him to some safe fold,—a cave 
in the hillside. Surrounded by his watchful dogs, the guardian, 
“keeping watch over his flock by night,” makes his bed in 
front of the cave, on a pile of twigs and brushwood, collected 
within a circle of stones, to protect him from the damp, and 
rushes heaped upon them to give warmth. When morning 
comes, the sheep are counted as they pass out of the cave, and 
then follow the shepherd to the green pasturage belonging to 
the village or tribe; for these wide hills and downs are all 
common lands, though carefully partitioned by many a well- 
known landmark, between the different little neighboring 
communities, Theshepherd will look out on the hillside for 
the scanty patches of green herbage, and call the flock to par- 
take of them. I once watched a shepherd playing with his 
flock. He pretended to run away: the sheep ran after him 
and surrounded him; then to climb the rocks: the goats 
pursued him; and finally all the flock formed in a circle, 
gamboling round him. “Thou leddest thy people like a 
flock, by the hand of Moses and Aaron.” 

“He Leapetu Me Besipe Trae Stitt Warers.”—I take 
the reference as not to the waters themselves, but to the flocks 
resting quiet and undisturbed for a while round the well, 
after their midday draught. Not only does the shepherd 
thus lead his flock, but he carries the young lambs which are 
too tender to keep up with the rest. I have often seen a 
shepherd carrying a lamb under each arm, and two or three 
more in the hood of his cloak, as he led the flock. If the 
abundant imagery of Scripture, taken from pastoral life, con- 
tains so many allusions foreign to what we see in the tending 
of flocks in our own country, how much more difficult must 
these allusions be to those who know nothing of flocks, and 
never sawasheep? I felt this last year, when, one Sunday 
in Ceylon, I was addressing, through am interpreter, a large 
congregation of native Christians, and unfortunately chose 
the subject of the good shepherd. My interpreter told me 
afterwards that not one of my hearers had ever seen a sheep, 
or knew what it was. “ How, then did you explain what I 
said?” Iasked. Oh,” he replied, “I turned it into a buf- 
falo that had lost its calf, and went into the jungle to find it.” 

The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV, WILLIAM EWING, 


“Tae Lorp 1s My Suepuerp,” etc.—The relation be- 
tween shepherd and flock is of a much more intimate and 
tender character in the East than anything found in the 
West. As the sheep are for the greater part of the year de- 
pendent absolutely upon the shepherd for food, and all the 
year for protection, so they follow him with an implicit con- 
fidence beautiful to behold. As the spring passes to summer, 
and the hillsides grow brown and bare, and the streams wax 


feeble, it is the shepherd who knows the shady hollows where 
the sweet waters are still purling and the banks are still 
green. It is he who watches the signs of coming storms, and 
seeks sheltered nooks, where all may be shielded, In the 
“deep darkness” of moonless nights he slumbers lightly, 
staff in hand, ready to spring up for their defense at the first 
alarm. Robertson of Brighton—quoted by Perowne—has 
put the case with point and beauty: “Beneath the burning 
skies and clear, starry night of Palestine there grows up 
between the shepherd and his flock a union of attachment 
and tenderness, It is the country where at any moment 
sheep are liable to be swept away by some mountain torrent, 
or carried off by hill robbers,or torn by wolves. At any 
moment their protector may have to save them by personal 
hazard, And thus there grows up between the man and the 
dumb creatures he protects, a kind of friendship. ... Alone 
in these vast solitudes, with no human being near, the shep- 
herd and the sheep feel a lifein common. Differences dis- 
appear,—the vast interval between the man and the brute; 
the single point of union is strongly felt. And so between 
lives so distant there is woven, by night and day, by summer 
suns and winter frosts, a living network of sympathy. The 
greater and the less mingle their being together. They feel 
each other. ‘The shepherd knows his sheep, and is known of 
them,’” And again: “Try to feel, by imagining what the 
lonely Syrian shepherd must feel towards the helpless things 
which are the companions of his daily life, for whose safety 
he stands in jeopardy every hour, and whose value is meas- 
urable to him, not by price, but by his own jeopardy.” 

“THou Preparest A TABLE BEFORE Mz,” etc.—Nothing 
could better signify to an Oriental mind the relations between 
the psalmist and his God, of confidence on the one hand, and 
protection on the other, than the figure here employed. The 
“covenant of bread,” or “ covenant of salt,” is one of the most 
binding of all, The master of the table is bound, so far as 
his jurisdiction extends, to protect every one who eats with 
him. If there be foes at hand, it is easy to see what a com- 
fort it must be to a defenseless man thus to pledge for his 
succor one powerful to help. Mr. Daughty tells of an ad- 
venture which befell him in the desert, when, being in im- 
minent danger, he suddenly snatched the cup from the hand 
of one who was drinking, took a draught, and claimed pro- 
tection, which was instantly granted. 

“THou Hast ANOINTED My Heap wirH O11.”—The 
ancient Hebrews, like the Greeks and Romans, and most 
Oriental peoples, made constant use of unguents,, The great 
perspiration and frequent bathing, drying the skin, made 
some such application necessary to comfort. Anointings to 
office, in sickness, in preparation for burial, are well known, 
In seasons of festivity the use of unguents, highly perfumed, 
is reckoned a great sign of rejoicing. An evidence of hearty 
welcome also was the pouring of oil on the head of a guest on 
his arrival. Ancient Egyptian pictures are found represent- 
ing servants as anointing the heads of their lord’s guests; and 
alabaster vases have also been found retaining traces of the oil 
they once contained, having been employed for this purpose. 

“My Cup Runner Over.”—An Oriental will hardly 
ever drain his cup to the bottom, or eat all that has been put 
on his plate. A company eating from a common dish will 
almost certainly leave a quantity of the food, the object in 
each case being to make it appear that they have had enough, 
and to spare. A favorite guest will often have his dish 
heaped up, as was Benjamin’s by Joseph’s order, without the 
least expectation that he will be able to eat it all, as a mark 
of special regard. The host whose dishes were cleaned off by 
his guests would feel his honor had been seriously impaired. 

“T witt Dwet.... For Ever.”—The guest’s right is 
but for three days. Beyond that, simple laws of hospitality do 
not compel the host to ertertain him. He who would “ dwell 
for ever” must pass through the form of adoption, or in some 
other way identify himself with his host and his people. 

Tiberias, Palestine. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS RB. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be ued. 

1, Tue Psatm.—Why could David sing effectively of the 
shepherd’s life? (1 Sam. 16:11.) What event of his life 
may have inspired the reference to a hospitable feast? (2 Sam. 
17 : 27-29.) What in the subject of this psalm has made it 
the world’s favorite? What in the mode of expression? 

2. PLenty (v. 1).—How was the life of the Eastern shep- 
herd different from the life of our shepherds? How does 
Isaiah make the comparison expressed in this verse? (Isa. 
40:11.) How does Jeremiah? (Jer. 23: 1-4.) Ezekiel? 
(Ezek, 34: 11, 12, 23.) How is Christ like a shepherd in 
self-sacrifice? (John10:11.) Inknowledge? (John 10:14) 
In care for individuals? (John10:3.) In widesway? (John 
10:16.) Inother ways? How is Christ to be a shepherd in 
heaven? (Rev. 7: 16,17.) In what ways ought men to be 
like sheep? In what ought they to differ from sheep? - Who 
can apply the “my’’ to themselves? Why are God’s chil- 
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dren often permitted to lack gold? (Mark 10: 23.) Fame? 
(Luke 6:26.) Ease? (Matt. 10:38.) What temporal bless- 
ings do they not lack? (Matt.6:31-34.) And what spiritual 
joys? (John 14: 23.) 

3. Peace (v. 2).—On what does the soul feed? Why may 
these pastures of God be called evergreen? (Isa. 40 : 8.) 
Why would it not have been as well for David to say, “ He 
maketh me to run in green pastures” ? When, and why, is 
spiritual rest valuable? What are some human thirsts for 
which Christ procures satisfaction? How does the satisfaction 
come? (John 7 : 37-39.) Of what, then, is discontent a sign? 

4, Gumance (v. 3).—What proportion of our Shepherd’s 
life on earth was spent in “ restoring” sheep? (Luke 19: 10.) 
What orders did he give his followers about seeking the lost ? 
(Matt. 10:6.) How did he illustrate this teaching? (Luke 
15: 3-7.) From what wanderings does Christ restore us? 
How does he restore us? What is needed after restoration? 
(Hos. 12:6.) Why, after this restoration, can we not guide 
ourselves? Why is it really for our sakes that God would 
have his “name” glorified ? (John 17 : 1-8.) 

5. Sarery (v. 4),—What, besides death, is signified by 
“the valley of the shadow”? Why is it “ walk,” rather 
than “run”? Why is “shadow of death” more true to fact 
than “death” would be? What true evil is in death? Why 
does the Christian not fear it? What is the use of the shep- 
herd’s rod or staff? What encircling staff assures us of the 
presence of our Shepherd, and‘comforts us? (John 14; 16-18.) 

6. Honor (v. 5).—What are the enemies which beset a 
Christian from without? (Matt.5:11.) From within? (Eph. 
6:12.) What is implied, if one can eat in the presence of 
his foe? (Isa. 26:3.) What are some of the things on which 
Christians feast in the midst of hostile attacks? What cus- 
tom is referred to in “anointed my head”? (Luke 7 : 46.) 
How are Christians honored by God? (Psa.45:7.) By men? 
What sometimes keeps Christians from seeing how full their 
cup of joy really is? 

7. Forever (v. 6).—Why is it rather ‘shall follow me,” 
than “I shall obtain” ? What are some of the uncertainties 
connected with the joys the world gives? Why are God's 
blessings permanent? What is the house of the Lord? 
How will that fold surpass all earthly pastures? (Rev. 7: 
16, 17; 1 Cor. 2: 9.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. Why did David naturally think of God as a shepherd? 
2. What did he say the Shepherd would do for all his needs? 
(golden text.) 3. For his food and drink? (v.2.) 4. For his 
wanderings? (v. 3.) 5. For his fears? (y.4.) 6, For his 
foes? (v. 5.) 7. And how long did he expect God to care 
for him thus? (v. 6.) 8. How may we have the same Shep- 
herd to watch over us? 


Boston, Mass. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


A SONG OF TRUST. 


IF HE IS 


ERCIFUL, | 
IGHTY, | 
INDFUL, | 
INE, 


I WILL NOT 


RLTER. 
ERR. 
RET, 
ORSAKE. 
** Come unto me, ... and ye shall find rest.” 


CHILDMOOD. 
YOUTH. 
DANGER, 
CONFLICT. 
OLD AGE. 


[INE» 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“See Israel’s gentle Shepherd stand.” 

“To thy pastures fair and large.” 

“The Lord my pasture’shall prepare.” 

“ The Lord is my shepherd, no want shall I kuow.” 
“ The Lord my shepherd is.” 

“The Lord’s my shepherd, Ill not want.” 

“ Saviour, like a shepherd lead us.” 

“ He leadeth me! oh, blessed thought!” 


MY 
SHEPHERD 
IN TIME OF 





HE IS 
IS HE 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


It is noteworthy that God often calls to the care of dumb 
animals, those whom he means to advance to eminent useful- 
ness in his kingdom. The hillside sheep-pastures of Scot- 
land have been the first school, not only of ministers and 
missionaries, but of men of letters and of science. In this he 
repeats his training of Israel by long centuries of the shep- 
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herd’s life, and /nis training of the great king of Israel for his 
work as shepherd of the people. 

The psalm tells us what David learned of his relation to 
God from his youthful life as a shepherd. It is not all he 
was taught by it, but that half of it. The other half was his 
relation to his people as their national shepherd. To them 
also he must be forethoughted, loving, watchful, giving them 
rest from troubles, knowing the use of both rod and staff, able 
to lead them through the dimmest passages of their history. 
When he falls short of that in his dealing with Uriah, it is 
by a right instinct that Nathan makes his appeal to the old 
sheep-loving instinct by his tale of the one pet lamb which 
had been taken from its owner by violence and wrong. 

David's training under God’s hand is carried forward into 
the court of Saul, and into the camp of the band of outlaws. 
The man who was to live surrounded by courtiers is first to 
taste the weariness of a courtier’s life, and know what Dante 
calls “ the bitterness of eating another's bread, and climbing 
another’s stairs.” The man who was to be entrusted with 
the maintenance of law and the administration of justice was 
set to train those who had broken with society and set its 
laws at defiance. Then he was fit to rule. 

So God makes us first children, that we may learn to be 
parents; and servants, that we may learn to bear rule. The 
wise carry the experience of the humbler place in their 
memories when they rise to the greater. Their days are 

“ Bound each to each in natural piety,” 
as David never forgot that he had been er courtier, 
and outlaw. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


In this Twenty-third Psalm, words of personal cheer come 
home to the believer, as in few other passages of the Book of 
books. It is not the enunciation of a great principle, or the 
enforcing of a specific warning or command, that is the cen- 
ter of interest here; but it is the believer’s appropriation by 
faith of the blessings of the gospel to himself individually, 
that gives life to this psalm. 

It is not “The Lord is a shepherd, and his sheep shall not 
want;” but it is “The Lord is my shepherd; J shall not 
want.” There is all the difference in the world between 
these two forms of statement. Unless each one of us can em- 
ploy the words of this assurance personally in all positiveness 
of conviction, the whole psalm must fail of its designed help- 
fulness to us, 

Just look at the multiplied appropriations of grace in these 
six verses! “ My shepherd;’’ “J shall not’want;” “ He 
maketh me to lie down;” “ He leadeth me ;” ‘‘ He restoreth 
my soul;” “ He guideth me ;” “ Though J walk through the 
valley, ... J will fear no evil; for thou art with me ;” “Thy 
rod and thy staff, they comfort me;” “Thou preparest a 
table before me, in the presence of mine enemies ;” “ Thou 
hast anointed my head with oil; my cup runneth over;” 
“Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life;” “ And J will dwell in the house of the Lord for 
ever.” Nothing very general or indefinite about that/ I¢ 
that isn’t an appropriating faith, what could be ? 

The man who can make this psalm his psalm, is sure of rest 
and peace forevermore. 


ADDED POINTS. 


Because it is the Lord who is our shepherd there is no 
limit to his power to care for us; because the Lord is our 
shepherd, we are sure to be cared for. 

The Lord knows our needs better than we do; and he is 
ready to meet them all. He will see to it that we have what- 
ever it is best for us to have. 

It is when the shadows are heaviest that the comfort of the 
Lord's felt, but unseen, presence is greatest. Only he who 
has been in the darkest shadows can realize the full precious- 
ness of that presence. 

None starve for whom God provides. He can give food in 
famine time. 


God’s home for our home! What a hope for eternity ! 





WAYS OF WORKING. 


—EEE— 


ANOTHER EASTER PROGRAM. 


Superintendents who are preparing their own Easter 
programs will be interested, not alone in the hints 
already given in this department, but in the following 
indication of the method pursued by the Rev. Dr. George 
Dana Boardman, pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Philadelphia, The order of service prepared by him for 
the coming Easter, given in outline below, will be used 
by the congregation, but the principles of its prepara- 
tion will be equally useful in Sunday-school programs 
generally. 

SERVICR FoR Easter Sunpay. 

Salutation (Rev. 1: 4, 5). 

“ Holy, holy, holy.” 

The Lord’s Prayer. 


Responsive reading (Psa. 145). oe ai 
““O come, let us sing unto the Lord” ( Venite, exultemus), 
Reading (Psa, 24). 

Prayer: 

Grant; O Lord, that as we are baptized into the death of thy 
blessed Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, so, by continual mortify- 
ing our corrupt affections, we may be buried with him; and 
that through the grave, and gate of death, we may pass to our 
joyful resurrection ; for his merits, who died, and was buried, 
and rose again for us, thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 

“See, the Conqueror mounts in triumph.” 

Reading (Acts 2 : 22-36). 

Prayer: 

Almighty God, who through thine only-begotten Son Jesus 
Christ hast overcome death, and opened unto us the gate of 
everlasting life; we humbly beseech thee, that, as by thy special 
grace preventing us thou dost put into our minds good desires, 
so by thy continual help we may bring the same to good effect; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, who liveth and reigneth with 
thee and the Holy Ghost, ever one God, world without end. 
Amen, 

“Rise, glorious Conqueror, rise.” 

The offering. 

“ Christ the Lord is risen to-day.” * 

‘The Story of the Resurrection (a combined reading 
from.the evangelists). 

“ We praise thee, O God ” (7e Deum). 

Prayer: 

It is very meet, right, and our bounden duty, that we should 
at all times, and in all places, give thanks unto thee, O Lord, 
holy Father, almighty, everlasting God. But chiefly’are we 
bound to praise thee for the glorious resurrection of thy Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord: for he is the very paschal lamb, which 
was offered for us, and hath taken away the sin of the world; 
who by his death hath destroyed death, and; by his rising to 
life again, hath restored unto us everlasting life. Therefore 
with angels and archangels, and with all the company of heaven, 
we laud and ‘magnify thy glorious name; evermore praising 
thee, and saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts, heaven 
and earth are full of thy glory: glory be to thee, O Lord most 
high. Amen, 

Benediction. 


“The service,” Dr. Boardman says, “will explain 
itself. I shall simply say, ‘ Let us pray,’ ‘ Let us read, 
‘Let us sing,’ etc. I cannot endure explanations or 
promptings in divineservice. The hymns, you perceive, 
are stately,—to be set to Stately yet familiar music: 
‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty,’ to ‘ Nicwa ;’ 
‘See, the Conqueror mounts in triumph,’ to ‘ Austrian 
Hymn ;’ ‘ Rise, Conqueror, rise,’ to ‘Italian Hymn;’ 
‘Christ the Lord is risen to-day’ to Mendelssohn’s 
‘Herald Angels;’ the venerable chants to ‘ Venite, 
exultemus,’ and ‘ Te Deum.’ The prayers also are very 
ancient. There will be no sermon, or, rather, there will 
be the noblest, most inspiring of sermons; namely, the 
simple reading of-the accounts of the resurrection of 
Jesus by the evangelists, which I have combined with 
great care into a continuous narrative, according to the 
Revised Version.” 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_——_@——— 


THE MULLER-WHITNEY CONTROVERSY 
AND THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE* 


The best evidence of advancement in any science is in 
that division of opinion which, as Professor Sayce says 
of philology, is “ a healthy sign of life and progress. It 
is only by the conflict and discussion of theories that 
truth can finally be reached; and the many controver- 
sies excited by the science of language show how broadly 
and deeply the foundations of the science are being 
laid.” Perhaps no controversy of this sort has ever 
found its way so extensively among the more studious 
portion of the people as has that between Professors 
Max Miiller of Oxford and William D. Whitney of 
Yale. The series of tilts which began between these two 
knights of learning nearly thirty years ago has just had 
a noteworthy addition in Max Miiller and the Science of 
Language: A Criticism, by William Dwight Whitney. 
The occasion of this new critique is the republication 
of Miiller’s well-known work on The Science of Lan- 
guage, which was first/issued about thirty years ago. It 
is to stay the evils likely to be wrought by Miiller’s 
work among the hosts of unscientific, although culti- 
vated, readers, who are unconsciously led on by the 
felicities of Miiller’s literary style to the infelicities of 

* Max Miller and the Science of Language: A Criticism. By Wil- 


liam Dwight Whitney, sores in Yale University. 83x 5% inches, 
paper, BP. ppt iv, Tha New : D. ae a & Co, cents. 
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his logic, and by the glamour of his diction to the pur- 
blindness of h's sel{-contradiction. 

One does not need to be a great philologist to see that 
the Yale professor not only has the best of the argument, 
but that he is judicial, self-controlled, and perfectly fair 
in his attitude toward his antagonist, to whom he has 
always been ready to accord high praise where praise 
was due. The reason of this is easily to be seen in the 
fact that, although Whitney is the head figure of a 
school of linguistic doctrine, yet he is dominated, first 
and “foremost, by a search for truth, while Miller is 
chiefly dominated by a theory to be proved. “It is 
questionable,” says the American scholar, “whether I 
should myself ever have written a work on the general 
subject of language, if I had not been driven to it by 
what seemed to me the necessity of counteracting, as far 
as possible, the influence of such erroneous views.” He 
concedes that Miiller’s “volumes are valuable to one 
who knows how to use them properly;” that “they 
have done much to initiate a taste for language study ;” 
that “they have taught a great deal, and sometimes 
given the desire to learn more;” but that “the more 
than compensating disadvantage is that so many have ac- 
cepted them as authoritative.” And why not? Because, 
as Whitney holds, “ Miiiler has never been known as an 
accurate reporter of facts;” his work is unscientific. 
“Science implies some system of presentation, some 
consistency of views, some coherence of reasoning; and 
all these qualities are conspicuously wanting” in his 
work, ‘The book is not science, but literature.” “To 
consistency, indeed, he would doubtless make no pre- 
tense; in his genial way he approaches a subject from 
one side, and presents one lively view of it; then he 
approaches it from another side, and presents another 
view; how the two views stand related to one another is 
no concern of his....If he happens to hold a right 
view, or to state a true fact, the chance is small that he 
will give a right reason for the one, or draw a true in- 
ference from the other.” 

Of course, it is easy to make charges like these against 
an antagonist in controversy. The real question is, What 
are the bases of such charges? In reviewing such a dis- 
cussion, it makes no difference whether the reader be 
himself an advocate of the “ bow-wow theory” or of the 
“*ding-dong theory ;” whether he holds to the physical 
rather than to the historical view of language; whether 
he stands for the school represented by Schleicher, or 
Bréal, or Steinthal, or Geiger, or Whitney, or Max 
Miiller, The question is, Is Miiller’s latest, and pre- 
sumably maturest, publication fairly entitled to be re- 
garded as scientific, in the high sense of that word? 

To follow Professor Whitney’s critique in detail is not 
possible here. A glance at two or three points will 
sufficiently indicate the nature of the critic’s task. 
Look, for instance, at Miiller’s*attempt to show that 
“the sound of words has no independent existence.” 
We have, he says, to “ change only the accent” to get 
what is nothing; if we change a single vowel or conso- 
nant we get mere noises.” This, gays his critic, is “ ludi- 
crously wrong ; it flies directly in the face of facts without 
number, with which every one is familiar in every-day 
life.” Again, Miller “began with declaring that, 
‘although there is a continuous change in language, it is 
not in the power of man either to produce or to prevent 
it.’ But later he appears to have thought better of this.” 
He found himself in a dilemma, and so he altered his 
text to read, “not in the power of any man.” But the 
next sentence, says his critic, ‘‘still.reads as at tirst,” 
The result is an indigestible hash. 

As to whether the study of language is a physical 
science, Whitney says of Miller: “ Probably no student 
of language who has any claim to public attention agrees 
with him, ... Moreover, in the second volume (II., 7), 
he seems half inclined to withdraw the teaching of the 
first, acknowledging that it was meant to be taken in a 
Pickwickian sense; yet not without a hearty slur at his 
critics as a ‘ certain class of scholars’ who ‘ ignore your 
definitions, then show that you have been quite wrong.’ ” 
And then adds Whitney, “ He may prove that a whale 
is a fish, if you only allow him to define what a fish is,” 

The Yale professor goes on to exhibit the Oxford 
pseudo-scientist’s inconsistencies in the matter of the 
origin of language ; and as to the question of dialects, he 
shrewdly says that “half the time our author seems to 
see no distinction between dialectic variety and non- 
dialectic diversity.” In the matter of families of lan- 
guages Whitney says “our author does not know his 
own opinion well enough to adhere to it from chapter to 
chapter, even from page to page of a finally revised 
work.” He continues: ‘Our author should have due 
credit for finally abandoning in this edition the old 


‘Turanian’ aggregation, which, as established by him- 
self, and widely accepted on his authority, has for a 
generation been a stumbling-block in the way of science. 
... The classification was always a groundless and un- 
scientific one,—a classification of ignorance, or a practi- 
cal erection of the absence of family likeness into a family 
tie,—a principle which he has not yet given up in theory. 
It was a step backward in which our author dragged 
with him a great many weak or ill-informed followers; 
and these, unfortunately, will be slow in retrieving it; 
the name ‘Turanian’ will probably long continue, as it 
has long been, one of the watchwords of sciolism.” These 
words of the Yale professor do not come too soon ; for the 
“Turanian” doctrine is still alive in the mouths of 
scores of lecturers, teachers, and others, who make a pro- 
fessional use of amateur knowledge. It is true that many 
philologists long ago accepted the Turanian idea, and 
with Max Miiller they still claim that it was, by a process 
of exclusion, in the direction of a further search for 
truth, Such philologists, although they no longer rec- 
cognize a Turanian family, yet acknowledge the Tura- 
nian-idea to have served a purpose preliminary to a 
truer classification. However that may be, the real criti- 
cism is not that Max Miiller is censurable for making 
a mistake per se. All men are liable to that. But his 
holding on to that very method which is on its face un- 
scientific, throws suspicion upon his claims to. be a 
scientific philologist. 

The whole critique bristles with points already familiar 
to the specialist in linguistics. But many of them are 
freshly put, and quite easily apprehended by the non-pro- 
fessional reader. The veriest tyro knows, for instance, 
that Miiller is wrong when he says that the vowel in 
“son,” but,” “blood,” etc., is “always pronounced with 
non-sonant or whispered breath,—that it is, in fact, a 
whispered, not a voiced, vowel.” The tyro has some 
rights of observation, and he can disprove a number of 
the Oxford professor’s supposed facts. 

The whole point of the discussion is, not that Professor 
Miiller makes mistakes, but that his mistakes, being 
largely of method, are in the highest degree mischievous. 
Professor Whitney may, or may not,’be right in all his 
theories, his doctrines, or even his primal observations, 
Yet, as between the two, the scientific world can have 
but one opinion in the matter of methods, if not of results, 
Professor Whitney does show up Professor Miiller’s gross 
contradictions, and make him eat his own words. He 
shows, in fact, that Miiller is not simply guilty of errors, 
but guilty of the sort of errors which no sound scholar 
could be guilty of,—to say nothing of adhering to them 
after they are pointed out to him, It is no wonder that 
Professor Whitney views with apprehension the repub- 
lication of an old and erratic work whose inconsistencies 
have been increased rather than decreased by revision. 
As literature, he concedes now, as formerly, that it is of 
high rank; but as science it should be “ handled as a 
student in logic handles a collection of fallacies gathered 
for him to correct.” 





Teachers of elementary or higher English have noted 
with pleasure the increase, of recent years, in the num- 
ber of literary masterpieces made available for students’ 
use,—all the way from the primary school to the uni- 
versity. Grammars, too, are coming to follow historical 
lines rather than the whimsical inventiveness of text- 
book makers unacquainted with early English; and 
rhetorics are treating English composition as a living 
thing, constantly connected with good use as determined 
by good writers. Many books of merit, in several fields 
of English instructiof, have been mentioned here from 
time to time; of new issues best worth examination by 
teachers are (for advanced students) Ben Jonson’s 
Timber ; or, Discoveries made upon Men and Matter, 
edited by Professor Schelling of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; the late Cardinal Newman’s essay on Poetry, 
with Reference to Aristotle's Poetics, edited by Professor 
Cook of Yale; and Shelley’s A Defense of Poetry, anno- 
tated by the same. Professor James W. Bright’s long- 
expected Anglo-Saxon Reader stops short, as do so many 
similar works, at the end of the so-called Anglo-Saxon 
period, without consideration of the rapid and continu- 
ous linguistic changes of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, nor does it, as do Sweet's, Corson’s, Carpenter's, 
and March’s readers, contain an elementary grammar ; 
but it refers the student to March’s and Sievers’s gram- 
mars, the latter.of which is totally unfit for any students 
save graduate-specialists. Of Professor Bright’s com- 
petence in the strictly philological field there is, of 
course, no question. For school students are Professor 





C. T. Winchester’s Five Short Courses of Reading in Eng- 
lish Literature, with Biographical and Critical References, 





—a book not specially calling for either commendation 

or criticism; Harriet L, Keeler and Emma C. Davis's 

Studies in English Composition, with Lessons in Language 

and Rhetoric, which is commendable on the whole, 

though it makes some absurd mistakes in the treatment 

of versification ; and an excellent Drill-Book in English, 

by George E. Gay. The two volumes last named are 
notable for good typography and handsome binding, not- 
withstanding their cheapness; fortunate are the children 
of to-day as regards the manufacture of many of their 
text-books. (Timber. 745 inches, cloth, pp. xxxv, 
166. Boston: Ginn and Company.—Poetry. 8} <5} 
inches, cloth limp, pp. x, 36. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany. Price, 35 cents.—A Defense of Poetry. 7} <5 
inches, cloth, pp. xxv, 86. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
Price, 80 cents.—Anglo-Saxon Reader. 7454 inches, 
cloth, pp. viii, 385. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. Price, $1.75.—Five Short Courses of Reading. 
644} inches, cloth, pp. v,99. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany. Price, 45 cents,—Studies in English Composition, 
745} inches, cloth, pp. ix, 210. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon. Introductory price, 80 cents.—Drill-Book in 
English. 7} 5+ inches, half cloth, pp. vi, 106. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Introductory price, 45 cents.) 


No devotional writer has come more rapidly into 
notice, or with better right, than the Rev, F. B, Meyer 
ef London. Both as preacher and writer he has created 
a public of friends for himself, through the apt blending 
of thought with unction. His books are not made up of 
adjectives and exclamation-marks. He always has some- 
thing to say that is suggestive, and at his best he recalls 
Dr. McLaren, who moves, however, on a more even level, 
Like Dr. McLaren, also, he constantly casts light on the 
meaning of Scripture, and sometimes the light is fresh 
and penetrative. Three of his recent booklets, The Shep- 
herd Psalm, Christian Living, and The Present Tenses of 
the Blessed Life, will be valued by many readers. The 
first is a close study of “the Psalm of the Crook,” as it 
comes between a psalm of the cross and a psalm of the 
crown. But he misses a point made by Mr. Moody, that 
“the valley of the shadow ” cannot be a dark valley, since 
shadows fall only where the light shines. The third isa 
series of studies of the texts which show that ‘all who 
believe have already entered upon the eternal state.” 
The second is a series of addresses, which have less unity 
in external form, being delivered at various conferences, 
But they have the common purpose to deepen the Chris- 
tian life. Mr. Meyer’s theology is evangelical, but 
broadened in one direction by the study of the spiritual 
writers who lay stress on holiness and consecration of 
life. (534 inches, pp. 166, 160, 163. Chicago and New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, 50 cents each.) 

The faithful services of Dr. G. H. Balg of Milwaukee, 
in furnishing to American students facilities for the 
study of the Gothic language, have more than once been 
mentioned here. Having translated and edited the Eng- 
lish edition of Dr. W. Braune’s Gothic Grammar, and 
brought to a successful termination his own patiently 
prepared and exhaustive Comparative Glossary of the 
Gothic Language, Dr, Balg now completes the students’ 
equipment by issuing, in a goodly octavo, The First Ger- 
manic Bible ; namely, of course, that of Bishop Wulfila 
(or Ulfilas), to which, itself a fragment, he adds the few 
other remains of the oldest Teutonic tongue, so closely 
united with the later speech of the old Saxons, the 
Anglo-Saxons or first English, the Icelanders and Scan- 
dinavians, the Frisians, etc., down to that of the modern 
high-Germans. It is enough to say that Dr. Balg has 
scrupulously performed his task, and placed students— 
especially of English and German-~in his debt. The 
present volume contains a manuscript reproduction, the 
old Arian-Gothic Bible versions, and other fragments, a 
grammar, a glossary, and the best existing bibliography: 
80 that it is complete in itself, without reference to the 
editor’s previous works. It may be added that Professor 
Joseph Wright has just brought out, at the Clarendon 
Press, a Gothic Primer. (10 6} inches, pp. xxii, 469. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Author; New York: B. 
Westermann & Co. Price, $2.75 in paper, $3.26 in half 
leather.) : 


A notable addition to the long list of popularhistories 
of England has just been made by Dr. Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner, whose Students’ History of England is trust- 
worthy in statement, clear and interesting in style, aud 
superior to any similar work in the number and value 
of its portraits and numerous other illustrations from 
original sources. The author’s success in giving read- 





ability to this concise story is the more unexpected be 
cause his elaborate history of England in the first half 
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of the seventeenth century, though 
weighty in value, is also somewhat heavy 
in verbal statement. This new work is 
published in three volumes, and also (from 
the same plates) ina single volume, In 
both matter and manner it immediately 
becomes a formidable rival of J. R. Green’s 
well-known Short History, which its illus- 
trations enable it to surpass in a feature of 
no small importance to the reader; for 
these are introduced, not to make a pic- 
ture-book, but to aid in instructiveness. 


(73X54 inches, cloth, pp. Ixxii, 1028. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Price, $3.00. ) 


It seems clearly to be a part of the 
divine regulation that our earthly lives 
should be large!y devoted to duties which 
seem to us of a humble and humdrum 
order ; and that our days and years should 
chiefly be taken‘up by that seemingly 
mean and commonplace toil which leaves 
on the mind a sense of waste or insuf- 
ficiency. There is constantly room, 
therefore, for new applications of the 
perennial truth that there can be but one 
right use of the moment, and that not 
every plain duty can be conspicuously 
majestic or widely influential. In the 
Rev. William C. Cannett’s tractate entitled 
Blessed be Drudgery (the fifty-fourth thou- 
sand of which has just been issued) the 
chief emphasis is laid on the fact that true 
spiritual culture comes through the right 
acceptance of this very drudgery—that 
our best self-foundations must ever be 
“attention, promptness, accuracy, firm- 
ness, patience, self-denial.” (6)< 44 inches, 
paper, pp. 30. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr 
& Co, on 10 cents.) 








BUSINESS DEPARTMEN T. 


A correct statement of the circulation af The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
152,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than or: thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 
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NOT ON CALVARY. — 


THE LITERARY REL Peto” 8 SENSATION 


OF THE DAY 
“Tt is, we are told, a Layman’s Plea for Mediation 
In the Temptation in the Wilderness... . There can 


be no question that his view does shed some light on 
questions which all Christians find deeply mysterious. 
. It isa treatment of the question 80 reverent, so full 
or love to God, 80 profoundly impressed with the 
solemn smporinnee of ~ subject, that it deserves a 
careful reading.’’—New York Evangelist. 
“ The author, evidently nota theologian, but a care- 
ful student of the Bible, puts forth bis work diffidentiy ° 
. but the fact is that he comes back from the bloody 
heresy of Calvinism to the primitive Church's view 
of the work and office of Christ, and presents the 
truth both forcibly and reverently.”—New Orleans 


*ierine. 

*Tt is forcibly wr'tien.”—New York World. 
therette, gilt top, 35 cents. 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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EYRE & SPOTTIS~VOODE'S 
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is attractive. 


A book on the Nature and Sthehere of Friendship, and its Place 
in the World's Forces. 

Friendship is a theme of the ages. 
ment in this book is as fresh and thorough as it 


friendship has been a more potent factor in the 
world’s forces than any other sentiment or pas- 
sion, not excepting ambition, avarice, or love; and 
the proofs of this thesis are presented in detail. 
Part I. treats of the Nature and Scop 
ship. Part II. gives examples of 
History, including all the great epoch-makers in 
the realms of royalty, heroism, religious progress, 
struggle for civil liberty, philosophy, and poetry. 


“A remarkable book which ought to take a superior place in 
American literature. 
know how comprehensive, vigorous, lucid, original, practical, and 
engaging, is the treatment of varied themes by Dr. Trumbull in its 
editorials and editorial paragraphs. 
hibited on every page of this volume. 
enriched with incidents from human life in all ages and many cf 
the best words of the literature of many nations, is exceedingly 
captivating and profitable.""— Christian Jntelligencer (New York). 


A second edition of this popular book has 
already been called 


This work ot 413 pages, richly bound in cloth and enclosed in a box, is 


well suited for a gift-book. Price, $3.00. For sale by booksellers, or sent, 
. Pat gy * postpaid, by the publisher, 
ian 2 .* JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Its treat- 
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TWELVE =. 
OUL-WINNING SERMON 


Mr, Spurgeon’s own selection of the twelve sermons 
under which there have been the most marked and 
permanent results. 

12mo. Cloth. Only 50 cents. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


Twelve Sermons on the Resurrection. 


Cloth, 50 cents, 
“ Preachers may get aid in preparin poo or 
funeral sermons from this volume. resent 
to those who have lost loved ones,””"— ottonat x Baptist. 





OTHER WORKS BY C, 
My Sermon Notes. 4 vols. - $4.00 
“ Every paragraph opensa mine of riches. "— Interior, 
Feathers for Arrows; or, Illustrations for 


H. SPURGEON. 


Preachers and Teachers. 12mo, cloth, - 1,00 
The Golden Alphabet, A devotional commen- 

tary on the 119th Psalm. 12mo, cloth, - 1.00 
Spurgeon’s Gems. 12mo, cloth, . 1.00 
Gleanings Among the Sheaves. Cloth, - 60 
According to Promise, Cloth, .50 


All of Grace, A book for the anxious. yi 50 


Twelve Christinas Sermons, = 50 
Twelve New Year Sermons, nd 50 
Twelve Striking Sermons. - 50 


Life of C. H. Spurgeon. 
By Rev. J. J. Ellis, $1.00, 


An eminently readable and inspiring record of “ The 
Elijah of hts age. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 


NEw York, 80 Union Square, E. 
\ CHIC AGO, 148 and 150 Madison Street. 


An Excellent Book for Lent. 


THE MARTYR OF GOLGOTHA 


By Enrique Perez Escrich. 





“An historical novel like the ‘ Martyr of Golgotha’ 
comes like a revelation, opening h vistas of 
thought, filling out blanks, and making clear what 

hitherto been vague and unsatisfactory, quicken- 
ing insight and sympathy, and actually heig ntening 
the conception of divine traits.” — Phila, A Amartean. 

“A work belonging to the class of which Gen. 
Waliace’s‘ Ben Hur’ is the best known example.” — 
Journal of Commerce, New tw York. 


Two volumes. Paper, $ $1.00. Cloth, $1.75, 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
GEO. GOTTSBERGER PECK, Publisher, 
m ‘Murray Street, New York. 
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THE LIFE AND LABORS OF CHARLES 
HADDON SPURGEON, (The authorized life.) 
By the Rev. Robert gg Vith numerous illus- 
trations. 316 pp. I2mo. $1.50. 


ROY'Ss OPPORTUNITY. By Miss Annie L. 
Hannah. 382 Pp. I2mo. 4 illustrations. $1.25. 

A capital book for either boys or girls. 

A SEEMING TRIFLE. By Mrs. M. Jeanie 
Mallary. 250pp. 12mo. §1.00. 

A story of F atery interest vividly illustrating the 
importance of little things. 


GOSPEL PICTURES IN BIBLE STO- 
RIES. By the Rev. W. Y. Fullerton, author of 
“God's Jewels.” Tllustrated. 126 pp. 16mo. 60 cts, 

eta 1 By the Rev. Henry 
wy yr Ottley. 2 5 pp. $1.25. 

A book that will delight all re hristian thinkers. 

STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN EVI- 
DENCES, By Alexander Mair, D.D. 12mo. $2. 

** It onght to be in every family and avery Sabbath- 
school library.’’-—CHRISTIAN aT WoR 
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Meets the needs precisely.—Gotnen RUE. 
A New and Cheaper 
Edition of 


LAUDES 


DOMINI 
FOR THE 


PRAYER 
MEETING 


Edited by the Rev. Charles S. Rob- 
inson, D.D., LL. D,, editor of * Songs 
fortheSanctuary,”“Spiritual Songs,” 
etc.,etc. Boundin full cloth, printed 
on good paper from the best type. 
Containing 579 hymns and 330tunes. 
Reduced in price from 65 cents to 

Fifty Cents 
To churches in quantities. Send this 
amount (stamps or postal note) for a 
single sample copy for examination. 
There is nothing so good for the pur- 
OSC. we 

We publish the leading hymn and 
tune books in every department, 
“Laudes Domini for the Church,” 
“ Laudes Domini Abridged,” “ Lau- 
des Domini for the Prayer Meeting,” 
“Laudes Domini for the Sunday- 
School.” Of the books of this Lau- 
des Domini series 


275,000 Copies 


have already been issued, and of all 
the Rev. Dr. Robinson’s hymn and 
tune books about two million copies 
have found their way into American 
churches. Correspondence solicited 
with pastors and committees, 


THE CENTURY CO., 
33 East 17TH ST., NEW YorK. 





‘“‘ FESTAL DAYS” issues for 
Bo) a Sst Fr. 


Calvary. By ©. H.GaBRIeL. An admirable sers 
Vice, With beaut! carols ant? concerted tnusic. Easy 
to prepare. 


ing of Kings. By Dr. GC. R. Brackat and 
Rev. E.8. LoRENz. A service for choir, school, and 
congregation. Admirable bene yoy mem music, ‘' The 
best Easter service I ever used.””— ion Lawrance. 

Lord of Glory. By Kev. I. Garrone. Easily 
prepared, and sure to please. 

Prices of the above: 5 cents per copy ; 50 cents per 
ecdeai $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 
EASTER ANTHEM. 

‘eepest Thou? By ©. H. GABRIEL. A 
delighitulantt anthem of great variety. 8pp. 10 cents per 
copy ; $1.00 per dozen. 
Lorenz & Co., | 


Ward & Drummond, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


711 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


EASTER MUSIC. 
PRINCE AND SAVIOUR. 


By Se Rev. RopertT Lowry. 
Popular hymns; new choruses; appropriate Bible 
readings ; arranged for the Festival of the Resur- 


rection. 16 pages. 
An eight-page collection 


ANNUAL NO. 16. of new carols for Sunday- 


school Easter festivals. 

Price of either of the above, 5 cents each 
by mail; $4 per 100 b ~ bey express, not prepaid. 
Previous issues at same price 

Send for special catalogue. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St.,Chicago. 76 E. Sth St., New York. 


THE WARD EDITION OF 


LIVING HYMNS 


MAY NOW BE HAD. 
Price. $15.00 per Hundred. 


J OHN J. HOOD, 1024 Arch Street, 


Phi iln., Pa. 





A new service for 
Easter Sunday. 








The correct writing-papers for 
society, foreign, and every-day 
correspondence, are 
ae oA LINEN, 

BOSTON BO 


and EUNMER HILL. 
Superior in quality, reasonable in 
price. Ifyour dealer does not keep 
them, send us your address, and 
we will forward you our complete 
samples free. 

SAMUEL WARD CO., 

49 & 61 Franklin Street, Boston. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


208 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
angeeiall 


OUR BOOK ON INVESTMENTS 

we send freetoinquirers. THE PROVIDENT 

TRUST CO., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Mention The Sunday Sc hool Times, 

















% | NET pers ST. er? PMORTOARED, 


Best of interest. 
TACOMA INVES ENT C CO. Tacoma, ash. 


or tn making trie 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
, as well as the ad , by stating that yoy 
saw the Times. 
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JUST READY. c 
A New “‘Peppers”’ Book 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS GROWN UP. 


The latest in the famous “ Peppers” 
series. Sequel to “Five Little Pep- 
pers Midway.” 

All who have read and re-read the first two 
books will seize with avidity upon this third 
volume, for which they have been eagerly 
waiting. The ‘‘ Peppers” are simply irresisti- 
ble, and the story of their young manhood and 
maidenhood is filled to the brim with good 
times and delightful incidents, and helpful, 
inspiring thoughts. 

12mo, fully illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 

*,* wd the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
YY 


’ 


D. LOTHROP CO., Pubs., Boston. 


EVERY FAMILY, 


ayn Library, and Office 
H-O-U-L-D 
Have a Dicuonary. 
Care should be taken  — rite uit. 


THE INTERNATIONAL, 


New from Cover to Cover, 
Successor 01 














of the “UnaBRIDGED,” 
18 THE ONE TO BUY. 


10 years spent revising. 








T ‘ou wish to shverwnes pny 
time write to 1? 
Spruce 8t., New York. 


anywhere at any 
iLL & CO., No. 10 





VERY one in need of information on the subject 

of advertising will do well to obtain a copy of 

* Book for Advert we ¥ 368 pases ges, price one dollar. 

Mailed , on receipt of | price. Containsa 

careful: coma poepitation f from the American Newspaper Di- 

rectory of all 1 the best papersane class porn gives 

the circulation rating of every one, an eal of 
information about rates and other imatters sete 
to the business of advertising. Address R hm L) 

ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce &t., N. Y 


Mrs Crafts's Primary Teacher's uate 


ear; 10 cents a 
MOND, NEW 3 ¥ 





WanDal DRU th i CITY. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. (incorporated.) 


Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 


J. Corner, Ja., Sec'y, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
503 WHITNEY BLOCK. 


LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 
Sears 


Academy for omen, 
located i Chicago. 
gna ga hae 

















CHAUTAUQUA. 


Write for details of the season of 1892 to 
W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 
Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. A college for 
women, The program, gating the graduate and nn- 
dergraduate courses of study ‘or the academic year, 
will be sent on application. 


HOME STUDY. A thorough ond prestent busi- 
ness education in book ing, short- 
hand, etc., given by MAIL, at oan nd 6 cents, 
stamps for trial lesson and catal e. BRYANT& 

RATTON, 76 Lafayette St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer to John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General, 
and or wh W._ Childs, peepesner Philadelphia 
Ledger, Oo will testi permanency of cure. 
Refer also to John D. Wattles, publisher of The 
Sunday School Times. 

Send for 54page pane E.S. JOHNSTON'S 
Institute, 1 pring Garden Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


B OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Always open. e 
and d poor welcome, 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


_ESEEOLA INN. 


2807 feet above sea. Heart of a beautiful region, 
boasting 21 peaks higher than Mt. Wash —— 
ton, with many others nearly as high. Always 
—— of a great forest reserve. Grand scenery and 
noble roads, and plentiful livery. Accommodates 

5. Perfect appointments. Telephone and daily 
mails. A new section. Trout in all the streams. 
Season opensJunel. 30 bours from New York. Send 
for ar aa circular. 

<2 HOLCOMBE, Sec’y 
Linville, M hell County, N: orth’ Carolina. 


Excursions at $195 and up. 
nea pL Stebestngs facilities, 
oman herihe by all 

® s lines Send for ‘ Tourist Ga- 


sette,” H. Gaze & Sons, 40 Broadway, N.Y. (Est, 1844.) 












































SIXTH FVENUE, 
20th to 2ist STREET, N.Y. 
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. IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 
FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, 
FANCY CGOODS, ETC. 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS, CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 





We beg to inform our Patrons that we have now on 
exhibition the finest line of SPRING AND SUMMER 
MILLINERY, COSTUMES, WRAPS, JACKETS, 
DRESS COODS, SILKS, Etc., in this city. Pay a visit to 
our Mammoth Establishment, or, if it is not convenient 
for you to do so, send for our Illustrated Catalogue, 
and see the inducements we are offering. We are sure 
we can please you both in quality and price. 
t@ PAID PARCELS DELIVERED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 
WITHIN 75 MILES OF THIS CITY. 


H. O'NEILL & GO., oth ave., n.y. 














that gloves will wear out at the 
finger tips. We promise you that 
in any pair of the Kayser Patent Finger 
Tipped Silk Glove the “tips” 


wear the glove. 


will out- 
If they fail, you can 
get a new pair free. A guarantee ticket ° 


+ + + 


love from your dealer, notif 
AysgR, New York, and he wi 


given with every pair. 


the manufacturer, Jutius 
see that you get them, 





If you cannot fot this 








See Name “EVER READY” on Back of Each Stay. 


Acknowledged the BEST DRESS STAY On the Market 


Made with Gutta Percha on both sides of stec! and warranted water-proof. All other stays are 
made differently and will rust. Beware of Imitations. Take none but the “‘Ever Ready.’’ 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mioh. 
FOR SALE BY ALL gg og come AND RETAILERS. 


MODEL DRESS STEEL 


BRO WN & METZNER, B, 636 


SPECIAL 74 yy os St., New York, 
DEPOTS. oS Marks Street, San 


For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. A 32 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons, It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 
Specimen copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. Issued quatterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly, the alm has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; four 
cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 








JOHN D, WATTLES, PusLisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philedelphia, Pa. 
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Summer (ress Goods, 
THE LATER NOVELTIES. 


We have arranged to show, on Monday, 
an abundant collection of Dress Goods, 
designed expressly for summer wear, dif- 
fering materially from the spring styles 
already shown,—the later developments 
of French fashions, 

This new shipment contains novelties 
in the new shades of Russian Blue and 
Cantaloupe Green, and other favorite 
colorings. 

Dainty, Embroidered Crepes, Crepons 
with woven Silk Figures, with borders to 
match. 

Crinkled, Shirred, and Corded — 
of finest wool. 

We are unable to enumerate the exten 
sive variety to be displayed, but invite all 
to see these uncommonly beautiful goods, 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and l11th Street, 
New York. 












“ Cleanfast”’ 
BLACK STOCKINGS, 
Try our special values. 
Men’s }¢ hose, ladies’ hose 
and children’s plain a 
ribbed hose, 3 pair for $1.00, 

THE CLEAN FAST 

HOSIERY be 
927 Broadway, New York j 
107 State Street, Chi H 





146 ‘Tremont Street, Boston j 
3. poate Av., Cleveland,0, 
Race St., "Cincinnati, oO, 





Unukinhote 


The New Shape 
in Hosiery. 


Save Discomfort and Darning. 
Would you like an Illustrated Booklet free ? 


WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


STODDARD'S 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE WORLD, 


A portfolio containing about 300 superb photographs 
of famous scenes, places, paintings,and statuary, By 
the aid of the camera, you are shown the “sights” of 
London, Paris, Vienna, and Rome; the won- 
ders of Russia, Egypt, Turkey. and India, as 
well as every other country of the world. All pre- 
pared by that king of lecturers, John L. Stoddard, 
Size, 11X15 inches. 

One agent sold 241 copies in six days; another, 94in 
three days. Everybody making money fast. Mag- 
nificent samples sent, prepaid, for $1.00, Liberal 
terms. Address, 


H. J. SMITH & CO., Philadelphia, F zs 


000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FO 


DARKNESS: DAYLIGHT 


or r Leer AND SHADOWS OF F TET YORK LIFE 


suheniontetl of ‘Noe 
HELEN ©. BELL. Introduction 


man Abbott, D.D. 


le love and faith. Sea a 
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OUR COLUMBUS BOOK 


is the MASTERPIECE of MODERN LITERA- 
TURE. GIFTED AUTHORS, Over 700 pages. 
Matchless illustrations, including 350 engravings on 
wood. 82 heliogravures. 12 colored plates. 
It is winning golden opinions on all sides. Outmt, 
$1.00. BIG DISCOUNTS. ACT QUICK. 


H. J. SMITH & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MONEY fiir: 





“* New Lt alu Type- 
writer.”" A allowed better 
commissions many ever before 
oftered by 


Ove ’ 
AG ENTS “ © tue toe Pictures” S és 
success uarto, 9X 
8, 879 elegant pictures hon $1.73 to 3 
lest seller on earth. Exclusive earttory tl 
terms, freight paid; illustrated circular 
Keystone Pub. Co., 236 &. 8th st, Phila., Pa, 


AGENTS \} ius BOOKS, 


our RELIGIOUS 
Splendid terms to workers. Send for illustra- 
ted circulars to American Publish Co., 
Hartford, Conn., Boston. St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 


BEST == PAYING tame ad En our PHOTO. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!y 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
etfs. These rates include postage: . 
CIEE SUD WNIT, 0, ccssnoncagesentoscococceactabooes $1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5,00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
fone. $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 

ance 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

‘or any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
te individual addresses, $1.00 h. 
For five or more copies in a package to one address, 


BOcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one son only, and no names can be written or 
prin on the separaie papers. 


The 8 foraciub may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de 


‘The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 

although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 

001 get their mail matter from one post-office, and 

n the same «chou! get theirs from another, 

the papers will be sent accordingly. ‘l'his applies to 

“ge clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 

Clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeither 


. @ free copies for nt e clubs cannot 
w AD sent separately, but will be Included in the 


ations may be made at ony time to a club—suck 
itional subscriptions te expire at the same time 
ith the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools Oiat are open during only a portion of the 
qenr. may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
eas the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separaiely, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
R ear, may have the address changed at any time 

without charge. Members of package clubs do not 

have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
dy paying any cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an ezira 
of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 

ve cents for three months, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
Office to which they wjsh it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 

county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other = 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 

ich person will oblige the [ay mgd by stating that 
the © ub he subscribes for takea the place of the one 
BR FORE WF ocsncccsecccesocensesvioseosanaperecets 

e r will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 

rs for a club will invariably be Cipoataced at the 

on of the subscription. newals should 
made early. 

Enough copies of any one tissue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


‘ 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
Gonasries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include postane: 

One copy, one year, shillings. 
Two or more copies, one year, é6shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo secure the aboye rates for two or more copies, the 
pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 

nt either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
pockase to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or hailf-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
pe r to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 

ubscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P, O. Box 1550. 


New Gowns, 


Stylish Jackets, 


of the 
nion at 





Spring Hats. 


A new gown, jacket, or hat, can be made 
easily from the old with Diamond Dyes. 
They are casy to use, and come in all shades. 

Scarlet, 


Maroou, 
Garnet, 


Bottle Green, 

Indigo Blue, 

Seal Brown, 

Area few of their popular non-fading, hand- 


some colors. Several colors are made with 


each dye. With yellow even a child can dye 
Yellow, Canary, 
Lemon, Maize. 


Use only the Diamond—they are reliable. 
10 cts. a package. Sg -Send for free directions for 
home-dying, and 40 samples of colored cloth, 
WELI14, Ricnarpson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 











mat Tatis, Enamels, and Paints which stain 
the ats, lniere the iron, and burn off 


ng Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 





We used to hear that con- 
sumption was curable if one 
took it in hand in time; but 
people in general had to re- 


gard it as fatal. 


it, we know how to fight it. 
Now we do begin in time. 
We begin before you suspect 


Since we know 


any danger. 


Our means are CAREFUL 
LIvING and Scott’s Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil. 


send you a book on both? 


Free. 


Sours © Divina. Chiniies, vesBiuth gh:ounn, 


New York. 


Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—-all druggists everywhere d 


more about 


Shall we 


Oo. $i. 





4k 


Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


An artifical food for babies should contain 
every ent of nutrition in proper proportion, 

in order that the growing child may receive 
nourishment that produces a oper growth of 
muscle, bone and flesh. Horlick s Malted Milk 
is such me, . is — of the best cows’ milk 
combined with wheat and barley, speciall 

prepared and adapted to the needs of the a 


Healthy — 


growing baby, who when fed upon it (not 
over-fed), is far less liable to attacks of Cholera- 
Infantum and Marasmus than when other arti- 
ficial or starchy foods are used. 


Babies 


in good health are never cross and peevish. 
Fretful days and restless nights. are often the 
symptoms of coming trouble. 
At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. .Send 
to us for a free sample. - 
THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 








Fac-Simile of Letter from 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. 


40 Orange Street, 
Brook lyn, N. Y. , Feb. 11, 1890. 


“TI have used Allcock’s Porous Plasters 
for some years for myself and family and, 


as far as able, 


for the many sufferers who 


come to us for assistance, and have found 
them a genuine relief for most of the 
aches and pains which flesh is heir to. 

I have used Allcock's Porous Plasters for 
all kind of lameness and acute pain and, 


by frequent experiments, 


find that they 


can control many cases not noticed in your 


circulars.” 


The above is 


the only testimonial I 


have ever given in favor of any plaster, 
and if my name has been used to recommend 
any other-it is without my authority or. 


sanction. 








bie, and the consumer pays for no tin 
or package with every purchase. 
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below narrowness and bi 
and materialism, and dea 
the point of view found in 
and needs of humanity. 


is stimulatin 
lic Opinion ( 


booksellers. 
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writer on social an 


Theological Seminary, are now 


ness and grasp which is very delightful. 
ing, and wholesome.—/'xé- 
asHington, D. C.). 
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DE CIVITATE DEI, 


THE DIVINE ORDER | 
HUMAN SOCIETY. 


By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, S.T.D., | 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Professor b pos pone is widely known as a thoughtful and vigorous 
economic problems. 

Christian Sociology, delivered by appointment of the Faculty of Princeton 
ublished in book form. At once a keen 
scholar and practical man of affairs, his discussions of the burning questions 
of to-day are brimful of suggestive truths. 
order of thinking and living in the Family, the Nation, the School, and the 
| Church? You will be encouraged and helped by this book. 


He goes down below partisanship of any kind, 


gory. below selfishness 
$s with everything from 
the essential capabilities 
There is a judicial fair- 
The book 


This book of 274 pages, tastefully bound in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar ; or it may be had of 


| 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus.isHeEr, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














His lectures of last winter on | 


Are you striving for a higher | 


These lectures are more than remarkable ; they 
are inspiring, because they show how steadily the | 
minds and hearts of Christian men are turning to 
the necessity of a higher conception of the Church | 
as a world-wide kingdom of than has been 
either realized or apprehended by the great body 
Oe age people. —TZA: Churchman (New 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


ee eee 


THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. 
[By the Rev, Sir H. W. Baker. ] 


The King of love my shepherd is, 
Whose goodness faileth never : 
I nothing lack if I am his 
And he is mine forever, 


Where streams of living water flow 
My ransomed soul he leadeth, 

And, where the verdant pastures grow, 
With food celestial feedeth. 


Perverse and foolish oft I strayed, 
But yet in love he sought me, 

And on his shoulder gently laid, 
And home, rejoicing, brought me. 


In death’s dark vale I fear no ill 
With thee, dear Lord, beside me; 
Thy rod and staff my comfort-still, 
hy cross before to guide me. 


Thou spreadest a table in my sight, 
Thy unction grace bestoweth, 

And oh, the transport of delight 
With which my cup o’erfloweth ! 


And so through all the length of days 
Thy goodness faileth never ; 

Good Shepherd, may I sing thy praise 
Within thy house forever? 





A SCOTCH VERSION. 
[By Hately Waddell, D.D.] 
The sheep-keepin o’ the Lord’s kind an’ canny, 


wi’ a braw' howff? at lang last: David keeps 
his sheep; the Lord keeps David, 


1. The Lord is my herd, nae waut sal 
fa’ me: 

2. He louts me till lie amang green 
howes;* he airts* me atowre by the lown 
watirs : 

8. He waukens® my wa’-gaen® saul; he 
weises’ me roun’, for his ain name’s sake, 
intil right-roddins.*® 

4. Na! tho’ I gang thro’ the dead-mirk- 
dale; e’en thar sal I dread nae skaithin’: 
for yersel are nar-by me; yer stok an’ 
yer stay haud me baith fu’ cheerie. 

5. My buird® ye hae hansell’d” in face o” 
my faes; ye hae drookit " my head wi oyle; 
my bicker ™ is fu’ an’ skailin.™ 

6, E’en saqs.sal gude-guidin an’ gude- 
gree gang wi me, ilk day 0’ my livin; an’ 
evir mair syne, i’ the Lord’s ain howff,? at 
lang last, sal I mak bydan. 





1Grand. *%Rendezyous. * Hollows. ‘ Directs. 
5 Watches. * Wandering. 7™Turns. *Paths. * Board. 
10 Graced by first use. |! Drenched, 34 Food-vessel, 
18Running over. ™ Good-success. 





THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF 
GRAMMAR. 


[Professor John Earle, in The Forum. ] 


Grammar is not the peculiar propert 
of any language or group of languages. It 
is psychological, and therefore universal 
in its nature. It is astudy which, though 
conducted through the medium of lan- 
guage, addresses itself to phenomena of 
mind; its principles do not depend upon 
language except in their manifestation; 
it is (if I may so speak) prior to language; 
and it governs not only the study, but the 
very genesis, of language itself. 

Grammar is the study of language in its 
true nature; and hence it comes to pass 
that the aim of grammar is coincident 
with the purpose of language; it is in the 
same line and direction with the proper 
useof language. The business of language 
is to predicate. In this one word the 
whole matter may be summed up; the 
use of language is to predicate, that is, to 
say something of some subject. In the 
view of grammar every word is valued by 
its relation to the act of predication and 
its share in that act; upon this one prin- 
ciple it gathers all words into a small 
group of categories, and these categories 
are the parts of speech. ... 

Dean Hook, in his “ Life of Tatwine,” 
who was Archbishop of Canterbury from 
731 to 734, had occasion to notice the 
fruits of that system of education which 
had been instituted by Hadrian, the eom- 
panion of Archbishop Theodore. Enter- 
ing upon this theme, he made a passing 
observation: “For the exercise of the 
mind, nothing has been found comparable 
to the study of the philosophy of gram- 
mar, except the mathematics.” I have 
not quoted these words for their singu- 
larity, but for an opposite reason ; namely, 
because they formulate what I take to be 
the prevalent opinion of the whole period 
since education was first made a matter of 
earnest inquiry and investigation. This 
eld notion has governed the course of 
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literary education for centuries, and, new 
lights or new experiments notwithstand- 
ing, I think it must in the main continue 
to govern it, because I believe it to be 
founded in natural truth. 

In fact, grammar is the natural focus 
and center of all philological study, and it 
is easy to see that this must necessarily be 
so; for as the spring of all language is 
predication, and as with the progress of 
development the actof predication becomes 
highly complex and elaborate, some habit 
of analysis is requisite if the mind is to 
keep pace with its own creations. Gram- 
mar is the psychological analysis of pre- 
dication. We are too prone to hold ele- 
mentary grammar cheap merely because 
it is elementary, and because it is supposed 
to be common knowledge; but it is in 
reality the first condition of our bringing 
a scientific mind to bear upon the phe- 
nomena of language . Whatever we learn 
by comparative hilology ie but to con- 
stitute a periphery which revolves, or 
ought to revolve, round this central “hub” 
of linguistic science. ,.. 

There is noone butis the better for a well- 
trained grammatical habit of mind. It is 
this habit which cultivates language as an 
instrument of thought, which facilitates lu- 
cidity in diction, and prompts the most har- 
monious andinterpretativetonesin reading 
aloud, The parts of speech are not ex- 
hausted when they have been learned 
once for all; they ee not fixed and rigid; 
they are full of the elasticity and varia il- 
ity of life; they have their transitions, 

raduations, refinements. Take the famil- 
iar little words “ they,” “their,” “them.” 
These were demonstratives | before they 
were personal pronouns, and, when they 
became personal pronouns, they did not 
forfeit the right to be demonstratives. 
Does this seem pedantic, dry, and unin- 
teresting? Unfortunately it is apt to be 
so voted, and one of the consequences is, 
that we never can be sure we shall hear 
these words rightly delivered. Familiar 
and beautiful sentences are too often 
marred from this cause. ‘“ We have heard 
with our ears, and our fathers have de- 
clared unto us, the noble works that thou 
diddest in their days, and in the old time 
before them,” The right reading of this 
versicle turns upon the Ralivery of “their” 
and “ them ;” and that ri elivery will 
be insured by the athe, oy be that the 
are demonstratives. It is not so well 
known as it deserves to be, that the secret 
of good reading lies, not so much in the 
correct pronunciation of the big words, as 
in the appropriate intonation of the little 
ones.... 

In considering the study of English, I 
have taken it for granted that the first 
place is due to its educational aspect, and 
that, if this is well ascertained, the course 
of scientific inquiry may be left, to take 
care of itself. It is important to realize 
the broad difference between educational 
value and scientific value. Educational 
value is measured by its usefulness in 
opening the mind of the learner; but 
scientific value is independent of the 
measure of usefulness in every sense. 
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Mac s “pearl top” and 
K sa glass” are made of tough 
glass. They rarely break 


except from accident, 
Pittsburg. GEO. A, MACBETH & Co, 


“MARTY” FRENCH RAT TRAP 


catches from ten to 
thirty rats in - 
night; one man 
ports ‘siz hundred vn 
eighteen days; anoth- 
er eighty in twenty- 
four hours. Bewareof 
imitations, get the genuine “Marty” trap, see that my 
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“There were three crows sat on a 

As black as any crows could be.” 

“Alas!” said one, “would I were white 

Instead of being black as night.” 

“Such foolish wishing,” said his friends, 

“Tn disappointment often ob ~ 

But now, forsooth, to make you ‘white, 

|. Will be an easy matter, quite. 

We'll wash you well with some Gotp Dust, 

3 And, when you’re white, we fondly trust 

That while you wonder at the fea 

Your happiness will be complete,” 
o * &¢ @& €§"@ @ 


Behold him now as white as snow! 
Wonder of wonders! saith the crow, 
“Tf Goty Dust PowpEr makes black white, 
?Twill surely all the world delight ; 

And mistress, mother, nurse an maid 
Will find themselves henceforth well paid 


t help for all, 
is need: rr tdne A great and smali; 


For what will morn a black crow w 
Will make whate’er is dingy bright.” 


For dishes, kettles, pots and pans, 
For paint, and floors, and mi kmen’s cans— 
any — bring, Sole Manufacturers, 
lace or thing; Chicago, St, Louis, New York, Boston, 








































GOLD DUST 
WASHING POWDER. 
N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
fan Francisco, Portland, Me., 
Ore., Pittsburgh and 
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chool or the Sunday-school. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says: 
i The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experience. ‘They are marked pores by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life 

difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbull's object is, 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it. 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a méans of child-training is as 
The spirit of the book throughout is 
It is really a volame for the training of parents and 
teachers, Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of it 


A book of over 300 pages, size 7145 % inches, beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pustisuer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


important as more positive means, 
beautiful and helpful. 
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Hints on Child Veiiniag 


By the Rev, H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 








This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 






Se ee 


The DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
NEW PEDIGREE ROSE’ 
® D “ae 
arion ,Vingee. 
¢ are familiar with every popular rose intro- 
duced in the last 25 years, yet do not hesitate to 
pronounce the MARION DINGEE as the finest 
crimson Tea Rose known. Of vigorous habit, with 
sweet flowers of shining crimson color, A most 
profuse bloomer in open ground or under glass, Its 
petals hold their form and color for an unusual 
time, Showing its good breeding in every point, it 
is an immediate favorite wherever known, Fine, 
strong plants = cts. each, sent safely, postpaid, 
to any Post Ofiice 
Some people like to select from a bill of fare, 


others prefer to have something good ont be 
them. Here are six 


POPULAR COLLECTIONS: 
16 Ever-blooming Roses, labeled, - Shay 
Special Introduction Roses - 
2 Double Excelsior Pear! Tuberoses 
6 Choice Chrysanthemums - - +" 
- Extra Fine Mixed Gladiolus- - 
Our Star Collection (10 vars.) Flower Seeds . 


FOR $2. 50 we will send postpaid to an 


Post Office (safe arrival guar- 
anteed), everything named above: the new Tea 
Rose Marion Dingeée, the Six PopularCollections, 
and our new Floral “Monthly—' ‘Success with 
Flowers’’—(subscription price 25 cts,), for 1 year. jy 

We believe you will think Our New Guide 
for ’92 handsome, honest, and helpful, It describes 
and illustrates upwards of 2,000 varieties of Roses, 
Hardy Plants, Bulbs and Seeds, and places our 
quarter of a century’sspecial experience at the ser- 
vice of every lover of flowers, Sent free on request. [i 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers and Seedsmen, West Grove, Pa. 
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Most Beautiful Gar- 
dens are made with 
hardy plants. Theninth 
edition of our book 


make them, what plants 
to buy, where, when, and 
ow plant t them, Its 
pages contain inter- 

Rev and instructive 

ng. Illustrations 

that cost$3,000.00 and sug- 
gestions of much value. 
It is mailed for 25 cents 
vs is allowed on first 
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MASON & HAMLIN 


catalogues, sent free to te, address. The Mason & 
Hamlin Grand and Upright Pianos are constructed 
on an — pram! Methes of Stringing, invented and 
y Mason & Hamlin, by which 
ag > » parity ot A tone and great durability are 
REI ANS to stand 


for American DRG AN pronounced by ex- 
perts ‘the greatest improvement of the century” in 


pianos; American Pianos and Organs are superior 170 Tremont &t.. Boston, M 
to all others. Mason & Hamlin come hove long - te 
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Hamlin ee is fast 


Hamlin Piano and Organ 


in 
FEES 
in July, 1883, Great Durability. 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. “¢ 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Also 
fron banner stands, 75¢, 
Send for illustrated 
price-list, 

Cc. A. HART & ©O., 
133 N. 3a St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
FLAGe AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BROK., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue, 
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TEACHING 3 TEACHERS 


Dr, Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and | 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- | 
school workers. It is to-day the popular | 
hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. 

“Every teacher in Sanday-school will feel | 


his work widened in scope by reading this week. 
Itis by f far the best that has y: 


= kel on this topic, and t ethorou 

eestor which ch this calls would be an Rorsngh 
able we | to every school in the land.”— | 
The Christian Union. 


A book of 390 , bound in cloth, size 7 | 
x 5 ot age rice, $1.00. For sale by book- 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, waren ates Pa. 
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In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the apleaps 
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tiser, by stating that you a — advertisement 
in The Sunday School Ty , 7 
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“*TIS LOVE THAT MAKES THE 
LD 
go round,” but 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it. Lag is a solid cake 
of Scouring Soap, Try it 


Love's Labor’s Lost by many a woman who strives to 
er household and works herself to death in the ef- 
py If the house does not look as bright as a pin, she gets 
if thi oe ee while house-cleaning goes 
ony blame her again. One remedy is within her 
If she uses Sapolio everything will look clean, and 

re reign of house-cleaning disorder will be quickly over. 





‘BE JE SURE “GOOD SENSE” 





For Sale by ALL cults auvaitant 











Most popular and sensible SUSPENDER. 
Explanations of its make-up do not satisfy. 
A trial convinces any reasonable man, Send 
for our circular, telling how you can get it. 


Chester Suspender Co. of? Decatur Av. -»Reutinry, Mass. 
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Yale Lectures 


Sunday- School. 


The Sunday-school: Its Origin, Mission,Meth- 
ods, and Auxiliaries. By H. Clay Trum- 
BULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, | 
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Every pastor, superintendent, and 
thoughtful Sunday-school teacher will 
wish to possess this book sooner or | 
later. It deals with the principles 
underlying the Sunday-school as an |B 
institution, and with its relations to |B 
the family, to the pulpit, and to other 
| spheres of church work. 





“These lectures ‘vill not only hold their own 
in the brilliant series of L m Any Beecher Lec- 
tures before the Yale Divinity School, but they 
stand aloneon aa of theirown asthe unique 
presentation of a subject which bas not before 
yo 80 worthy a treatment. The volume | 

eeieies for convenient use, with a biblio- 
cal and topical index.’ —The Independent. | 
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A book of 415 Size, 8)x5} 
inches. Handsome beund in cloth. 
Price, $1.50. For sale by booksellers, or 


mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 
JOHN D, WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. _ | 
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WHENE’ER an anxious group is seen 
Around some monthly magazine 

Or paper that is daily whirled 

To every quarter of the world, 

And merry peals of laughter rise 

As this or that attracts the eyes, 

The smiling crowd, you may depend, 
Above some illustrations bend 

That advertise the strength and scope 
And purity of Ivory Soap. 


DO YOUR OWN 


PRINTING. 
rinted rules, Send 
Ferg ara 


to factory. on} yenaspent, CONNECTICUT. 


TAKE THE HINT. 


And 
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But while they smile or praise bestow 

And wonder whence ideas flow, 

The fact should still be kept in mind 

That people of the knowing kind 

Will heed the hints or lessons laid 

In rhymes and pictures thus displayed, 
fet no precious moments fly 

Until the Ivory Soap they try, 

And prove on garments coarse and fine, 

The truth of every sketch and line. 


Copyricut 1891, By THe Procter & GamBLe Co, 








Card press.......63 
Circular press, $8 
Small newspaper 

press......... $44 


























The ‘Times intends to admit advertisements that are trustworthy. 
) Sunday School es only xun no 


Free Excursions to —s 


Over all railroads for the next 30 days, from April 1. 


The object of this is to give all readers of this 


paper a chance to see the wonderful temperance town of HARWEY. From your homes, you can 


form but a smallidea 
World's Fair Build- 
lions of dollars being 
facturing enterprises 
we offer to pay your 


HARVEY 


of Chicago, the 
ings, and the mil- 
invested in manu- 
at Harvey. Therefore 
actual railroad fare 


to Chicago and return, to the amount of not exceeding 2% per cent of the amount of lots you purchase 


of us while here, 


Tllustrated plats and circulars free to all. 


Are you aware of what is going on at this wonderful town? Few realize it, even after all the adver- 
tising we have done, until when they come and see that millions are being invested at HARVEY 


they say : 


‘Why don’t you talk louder about the town?”’ 
HARVEY during the month of April. 


an escort and free transportation from our office. 


M. M. Brown’s Addition to Harvey 


Lies two blocks south of the present factory sites, just far enough to be out of the smoke and noise, and 
is intersected by Park Avenue, the main business street of Harvey, and is thickly settled with home- 
owners, who have purchased here because the lots were cheaper and better than any others for the 
money. The lots are nearly all sewered, having sidewalks, graded streets, trees, a water-supply, and 
excellent drainage, The lots are practically all on a level, and are all the same price except corners 
and on the business street, The whole Addition is about two blocks square, with a main street in the 
center, so that any of the lots are central. 





We want every reader of this paper to visit 
If you will come direct to our office, we will furnish you with 


THE PRICES OF OUR LOTS ARE $4150, AND BUSINESS LOTS $650, $35 CASH, $12 


PER MONTH, 6 PER CENT. 


5 PER CENT OFF FOR CASH. 


I refer to the Atlas National Bank, Chicago, or any citizen in Harvey. I will post free, on applica- 


tion, a map of the city of Chicago and its suburbs, showing location of Harvey, World’s Fair, etc. 


; also 


a map of Harvey and its additions, with a photographic view of all the principal factories and build- 

ings. If you cannot come we will select the best unsold lot for you, when your remittance is received. 
Please remit as early as possible, as we have only a few lots left. Write foracut and description of 
the mammoth World's Fair Hotel about to be constructed at Harvey, about twenty minutes from the 
World’s Fair grounds. You may sell your lot any time after the first payment is made, and keep the 
prefit. We pay $25 per lot to agents. It will pay you tointerest your friends, 


READ WHAT DISINTERESTED PARTIES SAY: 


TP ed cs C, H. St. Joun, the evangelist 


— 


, and we are pl 


and I believe 
believe that any lot in 


‘Onur lots will soon be gone, and prices advanced May 1. 
Remit by postal ordé?, express, registered letter, or draft. 


to the International Convention of 


da recent delegate to 
nday-school Workers: “I purchased a lot in” M. M. Brown’s Addition to Harvey several months ago, and 
jends who have also made purchases 
“TI Rnow M. M. Brown well by 7 sepetation. 
remitting payments on lots to him; 


with our investment. 


rsons at a distance are perfectly safe in 
is Addition will 


rove a good investment. 
HARLES H, Sr. Jomun.” 








ment. 


The Religious Press Association, advertising managers of this paper, sent a representative to Harvey 
to investigate this Addition and our business integrity, and now permit us to refer to them in this advertise- 





M. M. BROWN, 


1008 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, Hil. 


/ MADE BY THE 


DUTCH 


DEAS Process 


are ‘Treated with Carbonate of Soda, Magnesia, 
Potash or Bicarbonate of Soda.” 


The use of chemicals can be readily 
detected by the-peculiar odor from newly 
opened packages, and also from a glass 
of water in which a small quantity of 
chemically treated cocoa has been placed 
and allowed to remain for several days. 


For more than One Hundred Years 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. 
have made their Cocoa Preparations 
ABSOLUTELY PURE, using NO 
Patent Process, Alkalies, or Dyes. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By a thorough knowledgeofthe naturallawswhich 
govern the operations of d tion ane nutrition, and 








4 a ty application of the fine rties of well- 
ected Cocoa, Mr. EP has prov our breakfast 

cables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It is by the jud 


cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually eo ~ et until strong enough to resist 
every tendency tod Hund of subtle mala- 
dies are floating bam us — to attack Whereres 
there is a weak point. We ma: "fortified @ fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves nwell h Soe fied . cman pure 
blood and a properly nourished fram: Ciwil Service 
Gazette. Made simply with boiling * water or milk. 
yt py in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
EPPS & CO., ee ee emists. 
ndon, England. 
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.W. BROWN & co. 
103 Arch St. Philada. Pa. 


_INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


trouble, no boili ng eurere rend 
ean cane as tee STEPH Ww rMaN SON, 


inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For EXHIBITIONS, PICNICS, etc. 
CARAMEL POP CORN. A new confection. Large 
Se. package. Send 10 cents for sample and postage. 
NATIONAL CONFECTION Co., 610 Arc’ he Street, Phila. 
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A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week week. The volume is 
not cramped bef the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

ith the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more. of them are 
ordered. 
THE STYLEs. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
additional. 
Two or more, 60 cents each. 
cents each additional. 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 
Single one, 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 


If mailed, 15 


An 





Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
| Binder may be soniewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 


Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
any money that they lose thereby. 
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